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Dedication 


To the churches in 
which I preached and to the friends 
whose many kindnesses made my year in England 
a delight, all of which has now become 
a pleasant memory, I inscribe 


these sermons 


A FOREWORD 


It happened in the spring of last year that an ob- 
stinate illness banished me from my pulpit for sev- 
eral months. This cloud, however, was lined with 
silver in so far that it afforded my people the op- 
portunity of hearing several eminent preachers who 
generously came to the rescue. Dr. Alexander 
Lewis was one of these. He had come to England 
unheralded and unsung. But the wine he brought 
needed no bush. He rapidly made a way for him- 
self to the love and confidence of English congre- 
gations. Alike by his preaching, his personality, the 
wisdom of his counsel, and the graciousness of his 
spirit he enabled our church at Stamford to win 
victoriously through a time of anxiety and much 
difficulty. But though the larger number of the 
sermons in this book were preached in my pulpit, Dr. 
Lewis, during the year he spent in this country, was 
in request all over the land, and it is not too much 
to say that the fragrance of his year of varied min- 
istry still lingers in our churches and the’ memory of 
his visit is cherished in many English homes. 


“God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


I confidently bespeak for these sermons preached 
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A FOREWORD 
in England a wide and hearty welcome on both 


sides of the ocean, which unites rather than divides 
two sister nations. 


J. Morcan Gipson 
StamForp Hitt, Lonpon, 
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INTRODUCTION 


A YEAR abroad had always been to me a dream. 
Ever since my graduation from the seminary I had 
hoped that sometime that dream might be realised. 
The “ Sabbatical Year” unfortunately is not pro- 
vided by the churches for the pastors, therefore I 
determined to take mine perforce—that is, by re- 
signing my pastorate and going. This time did 
not come, however, until after fourteen years of 
active service, five of which were spent at the New 
England Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(now the United Church), and nine at the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass. Whether 
or not it is wise for a minister to begin his work in 
the city is an open question. Be that as it may, the 
outside calls made upon one pastor, the pressure 
of work necessitated in one field when the church 
was destroyed by fire, and the burden of a large 
inherited debt in the other field made a year of rest 
and study imperative. During my pastorates I had 
done but little real study outside of that necessary 
for sermon preparation, and I felt the need of get- 
ting back to books, and college halls, and student 
surroundings. Then, too, some new views of truth 
had forced themselves upon my attention and I 
craved time to “think things through” and read- 
just my dogmatic theology in the light of my ex- 
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perimental. Oxford was my goal, drawn thither 
by the fame of Principal Fairbairn. Here for two 
full terms I attended lectures, chiefly at Mansfield, 
Balliol, and Christ Colleges, and read at the great 
Bodleian Library. One point which decided me 
in going to England instead of Germany was the 
hope that I might get an opportunity to preach in 
some of our Congregational churches and thus be- 
come acquainted with English people and methods 
of church work. Several London churches being 
without pastors at this time, and several pastors 
being on temporary leaves of absence, my expecta- 
tions as to preaching were far more than realised, 
for every Sunday of my year except four was occu- 
pied. As from the activities of my work in a rap- 
idly growing western city and the quiet of my study, 
I look back upon my year abroad, it is a question 
which left the deeper impression, my study at Ox- 
ford, or my contact with the English churches, as 
both were delightful, helpful, stimulating. From 
the sermons used, fifteen have been selected with the 
hope of giving both variety and value to the volume. 
Many words were spoken, and letters received, ex- 
pressive of their helpfulness when the sermons were 
preached—in this permanent form may they prove 
even more helpful. 


ALEXANDER LEWwISs. 
August 13, 1906. 
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SERMONS 
PREACHED IN ENGLAND 


Sermons Preached in England 


I 


THE POWER AND THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH? 


Scripture: Acts i. 6 to ii. 47 

Text: Acts i. 8. “But ye shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” 


ALL days are important as each day brings new 
opportunities for service and sacrifice, new joys and 
sorrows. This is not saying, however, that some 
days are not more important than others, for, as we 
all know, there is crowded into some days much 
more of privilege than into others. Thus we have 
days which are historic in our individual lives, also 
in the life of the church. Such a day is this sixty- 
second anniversary in the life of this church—a day 
which I am pleased to spend with you, and count it 
a great honour to find myself in company with Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, who preaches for you this evening. 
The subject and text selected for our morning’s 
thought will, I trust, be found suggestive, for the 
text marks another anniversary which is far too 
often neglected in our churches on both sides of the 
water. 

1 Preached at the sixty-second anniversary of the Summer- 
town Congregational Church, Oxford, February 12, 1905. 
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Should we approach the theme from the stand- 
point of the text we would notice at once three 
things. First, a promise, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power ”’ ; 
second, the condition on which that promise rests, 
“ When the Holy Spirit has come upon you”; and 
third, the result following the meeting of the con- 
dition, ‘“ Ye shall be my witnesses.” If, on the 
other hand, we should approach the theme from the 
standpoint of the subject, we would naturally con- 
sider first the power, then the programme, and lastly 
the relation of the power to the programme. 
Though ordinarily I prefer the strictly textual treat- 
ment, yet I propose this morning to follow the out- 
line of the subject, for it contains all that the text 
contains, with the additional thought of relationship. 

By way of introduction then let us look in a gen- 
eral way at the subject of power. What is power? 
What do we mean when we say that this man or 
that thing has power? From the Scriptures we 
find that the word is used in different connections, 
but with the same primal meaning. Deut. iv. 36: 
“He brought them out of Egypt with his mighty 
power.” Rom. xiii. 1: “ There is no power but of 
God; the powers that be are ordained of God.” 
Matt. xxviii. 18: “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” These passages have refer- 
ence to God as a source of power. ‘Then there are 
other passages which use the word in reference to 
man. Rom. ix. 21: “ Hath not the potter power 
over clay of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour?” Tennyson, 
in speaking of Wellington, uses the word with this 
meaning : 
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“Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power.” 


James Bryce, in his “ American Commonwealth,” 
says: “ Power means nothing more than the extent 
to which a man can make his individual will prevail 
against the wills of other men so as to control 
them.” In this sense the word is clearly equivalent 
to the power of thought. 

Again the word is used in reference to mechanics. 
We talk about the power of the lever, steam power, 
and electrical power. It is also used in connec- 
tion with things. The power of the sun, the power 
of gravitation, and money power are phrases fa- 
miliar to us all. Lastly, but most important of all, 
comes spiritual power. From the foregoing we see 
that while the word has many uses, there is a com- 
mon thought running through all, and when we 
speak of power we mean the capacity for producing 
an effect—it is that which makes a thing go, or a 
man’s work effective. The Greek word is dunamis. 
From it we get our word dynamite, that which 
drives; dynamics, the science of moving forces. 

In passing it is well to note that there is such 
a thing as combination of powers. Thus men com- 
bine thought power with steam power, and they 
send engines drawing loaded trains across conti- 
nents. Men combine thought power with electrical 
power, and they lay cables beneath the ocean, con- 
necting distant countries. Men combine thought 
power and money power and build bridges, beauti- 
ful buildings, and stately temples. And when men 
combine thought power, money power, and spiritual 
power, they will win the world to Christ. 
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Now, which of these various forms of power or 
combinations of power is referred to in the text? 
Clearly it is spiritual power that is meant, for the 
text states: “‘ Ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you.” ‘This first Christian 
church, these early disciples had no money power, 
for they were poor; no social power, for they were 
despised of men; no political power, for they were 
without influence at court; no numerical power, for 
they numbered but one hundred and twenty souls. 
They did have, I believe, an average amount of 
physical power, and for their time, a more than 
average amount of thought power, but the results 
of that great day with its three thousand conver- 
sions, came chiefly through spiritual power. 

We are now getting into the region of our text 
and are ready to ask, what is spiritual power? What 
is its source? Who possesses this power? In an- 
swer to the first question, what is spiritual power, 
we can do no better than to take the definition 
already given. It is the force, the dunamis, that 
moves the spiritual nature of man and makes his 
work spiritually effective. It is sometimes called 
the endowment or the baptism of the spirit. 
Spiritual power, like electrical power, is difficult to 
define, but it is clearly discerned in its results. 
Previous to Pentecost the disciples worked and 
worked hard, but with very limited results. At 
Pentecost three thousand were converted in a day. 
All about us everywhere, and nowhere more than in 
Christian England and America, do we see people 
and churches working, working, working, but with 
no proportionate results. What is the trouble? 
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May it not be that many of our professed Christians 
and many of our churches lack the dunamis? 

What is the source of spiritual power? The 
source of spiritual power, as the source of all power, 
is God. Have you ever thought of it? Wonderful 
as we are in our construction and endowment, won- 
derful as we are in our abilities and attainments, 
our power is not in ourselves. What any man can 
do depends chiefly upon what connection he is able 
to make with the power that is outside of himself; 
a power which he does not originate and which has 
never been delegated into his keeping. For ex- 
ample, water is God’s power as it pours through the 
Niagara channel. Set your wheel in the run of 
it and it will turn your machinery. Man cannot 
move his own machinery. He must yoke his enter- 
prise even here to the power of God or fail. Steam 
is one of God’s powers. Man can build a beautiful 
engine and set cars in line, but he cannot start 
his own train. He can, however, put that train 
into connection with a power that will move it and 
send it on from ocean to ocean? Wind is one of 
God’s powers. You cannot determine whence it 
comes or whither it goes. Man builds his ships, 
loads them with precious freight, and then gives 
them to the sea, that this invincible agency of God 
may waft them to distant shores. Electricity is one 
of God’s powers. Man cannot see it. He does not 
know what it is. But he has learned how to gen- 
erate it; he has discovered some of its laws; he has 
found how he can transmit it. And so he stations 
his engines, compacts his dynamo, extends his wires, 
sets his machinery in connection with the power, 
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and then the thing he seeks to do is done. Spiritual- 
ity is one of God’s powers. Like electricity, it is 
invisible, but like electricity, too, man has learned 
some of its laws, and that when he has something to 
be done that requires spiritual power, all he needs 
to do is to connect with the source and the thing 
is done. 

Does not God, you ask, give this spiritual power 
to all Christians? Does not every believer possess 
it? In answer read carefully once more the text. 
“Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you.” Who were the “Ye”? Were 
they not Christian disciples, apostles, and devout 
believers ?—believers they certainly were, but be- 
lievers without having received the endowment of 
the Spirit. Turn to another passage, Acts viii. 
14-17. ‘Now when the apostles which were at 
Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word 
of God they sent unto them Peter and John; who 
when they were come down, prayed for them that 
they might receive the Holy Spirit; for as yet he 
was fallen upon none of them; only they were bap- 
tised in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they 
their hands on them and they received the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, in his book on, “ The Ministry 
of the Spirit,” in commenting on the above passage, 
says: “This seems decisive as showing that one 
may be a disciple without having entered into pos- 
session of the spirit as God’s gift to believers.” 
Says Dr. William Kelly, in his lectures on the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, in referring to this same 
passage: “ Therefore, it is evident that the recep- 
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tion of the Holy Spirit, as here spoken of, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with bringing them to believe 
and repent. It is a subsequent operation; it is an 
additional and separate blessing; it is a privilege 
founded upon faith already actively working in the 
heart. I do not mean to deny that the gift may 
be practically upon the same occasion as conver- 
sion, but never in the same moment.” 

In Acts xix. 2 the question is asked: “Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed?” In 
this question Paul lets you see and feel that as he 
looks at it, believing in Christ is merely initial; that 
it is the foundation simply upon which the edifice 
proper of the Christian life is to be built. Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst says: “ Bare believing, though it is 
believing in Jesus Christ, in all the majesty and 
infinitude of his divine character, does not quite 
touch the core of the matter. No torch, though 
framed with gold and wrought with jewels, will 
blossom out into light until it has been enkindled. 
It takes Christ as a law and the Holy Spirit as a 
passion to make of a man a complete Christian. No 
matter how perfect a half-Christian a man may be, 
you have not secured Christianhood until you have 
put the other half along with it.” 

This is no attempt on my part to base a great doc- 
trine on one or two passages of Scripture, but it 
is perfectly borne out by Christ’s own declaration 
as to what the disciples would need to have done 
for them after he was through with them and 
the complete transfigurement that was startlingly 
wrought in them after Christ had left them and the 
Holy Spirit had done its wonderful work. In its 
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detached passages and in its collective drift, the 
New Testament story means that to be a believer 
is not a finality, but a preliminary, and that it is 
simply a condition which puts us within reach of 
the waiting possibilities of finished Christianlood. 
We dare never to forget that though the disciples 
were thoroughly converted to Jesus Christ at the 
time when he withdrew from them, that yet they 
remained in a condition of organised helplessness till 
the work of Jesus had been supplemented by the 
work of the Spirit. 

The reign of the Holy Spirit is the Gospel’s en- 
acting clause. Previous to this, things were ready 
for the existence of the church, but as yet there was 
no church. A few people were ready to be Chris- 
tians, but as yet there were no Christians. There 
were believers, but they were not finished Chris- 
tians; the most that could be said of them was that 
they were ready to be finished. They were just 
where, according to the representation in Genesis, 
the dust was that God fashioned Adam out of after 
the body had been shaped and the limbs all delicately 
moulded, namely, ready to have the breath of life 
breathed into it. And it is absolutely impossible to 
turn over from the end of the gospel into the thick 
of the Acts with its spirit-outpouring and _ spirit- 
quickening, without feeling that it was then that 
the whole matter really began. Your statue has 
become a man; your dust has become a living soul. 
Idea has been transmuted into reality. Preparation 
has been converted into power. 

In the next place let us consider the programme. 
The text states: “Ye shall be my witnesses.” In 
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the latter part of the Gospel of Luke, just preced- 
ing the command to wait for the endowment of the 
Spirit, we read «(“ Ye are witnesses of these things ”;”/ 
the things ieateciately referred to being the resur- 
rection of Christ, repentance and remission of sins. 
A witness, as we all know, is expected to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Then, too, his knowledge concerning that which he 
speaks must be personal. It is not sufficient that 
he tell that which he thinks to be the truth, or that 
which others have told him to be the truth, no 
matter how positive he may be as to the facts. One 
may be absolutely certain that a given thing is 
so or not so, because of rumour, but no matter how 
confident he may be as to the truth of rumour, such 
testimony does not count in a court of justice. One 
who speaks of what he thinks or of what is com- 
monly reported is not a witness, for a witness is one 
who has witnessed. 

Dibcecare- tio-nan _in—which--the~individual 
Ghristian-ean~be..a-witness~bearer,-namety;-with -his 
lips_and_with~his_life. Romans x. 9-10: “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus is Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved; for with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.”” Matt. 
x. 32: ‘“‘ Everyone, therefore, who shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confess before my Father 
which is in heaven.” Witnessing for Christ by 
word of mouth has won many to the Christian life. — 

Two young men, one an outspoken infidel, the ~, 
other a Christian, were assigned to the same room 
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as students in an academy. The infidel young man 
said immediately, one thing must be understood, 
there was to be no reading the Bible or praying in 
that room. For answer his Christian chum said: 
“But half of the room is mine. While I am en- 
tirely willing that you should do as you please in 
your half, I insist upon my right to do as I please 
in my half; and in my half I propose to read my 
Bible aloud daily and pray.” This statement of the 
case was so evidently fair, the infidel young man 
could not object. So in the Christian young man’s 
half of the room the daily Bible reading and praying 
went on, and this Christian fellow did not cease to 
pray for his un-Christian chum. And the issue of 
that brave Bible reading and persistent praying was 
the conversion of that chum to Christ. Who was 
hee He is now the Rev. Dr: Clough, of the 
Teloogoo Mission, in Southern India—a man than 
whom no man since the apostles has been more 
successful in winning souls to Christ. In all mission- 
ary annals his work stands out as the most sweep- 
ingly successful. And the seed of such a great and 
branching tree was the brave witnessing of that 
Christian chum in his half of the room in the 
bee 

c™ “Witnessing with the life is even more important 
than witnessing with the lips, for the one is constant 
and goes on even unknown to ourselves, while the 
\_other is of necessity intermittent. That which is 
true of individual Christians is true of Christians 
collectively, and of the church. The church is to be 
a witness for Christ and it witnesses through the 
lips and the lives of its members, while at the same 
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time its beautiful building is a “sermon in stone,” 
its open door a welcome, and its spire points all to 
heaven. Possibly some churches, certainly some 
individuals, witness with their lips, but not with 
their lives. Would to God they would keep silent. 
Some witness with their lives, but not with their 
lips. Such do much good. Some witness with both 
their lips and their lives. Such do most good. The 
one hundred and twenty referred to in our Scripture 
lesson belonged to this class of lip and life wit- 
nesses. The First Congregational Church of Jeru- 
salem, which was composed of the one hundred and 
twenty referred to, belonged to the class of lip and 
life witness bearing churches. And the ability to 
thus witness for Christ was brought about, the text 
tells us, through the endowment of the Spirit. 

We have thus seen what a witness is and how the 
individual Christian and the church can bear witness 
for Christ, but we have one very important question 
still to ask, namely, where is this witnessing to be 
done? The text is at this point very explicit. “Ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judzea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” Recall the geography of Palestine. 
It is divided, you will remember, into three states, 
Galilee in the north, Judza in the south and Samaria 
between. The capital of Judzea in ancient times, 
as now, was Jerusalem. What then can the care- 
fully worded text mean but this: “ Ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem ’”—city missions, “ and 
in all Judea ”—state missions, ‘and Samaria ”’— 
home missions, “‘ and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth ’—foreign missions. Those first Christians 
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were witnessing Christians, that first church was a 
missionary church, and so will every Christian and 
church become that is filled with the Spirit. 

Let us consider now the relation of the power 
to the programme. It will be noticed at the outset 
that the power is regulated according to the pro- 
gramme. If a factory is to be operated God says: 
“Ve shall receive power when the water pours down 
upon the wheel.” If a great locomotive is to be 
moved, and if that is to draw a train, God says: 
“Ye shall receive power when the fire is kindled, 
when the steam is generated, and made to play 
upon the machinery.” If a street car is to be run, 
God says; ‘‘ Ye shall receive power when you con- 
nect with the dynamo, and that invisible current 
called electricity comes upon your machinery.” If 
a church is to go upon its mission as Christ’s wit- 
ness bearer, if a Christian would be effective in 
service, God says: “ Ye shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you.” 

Again the programme is given in anticipation of 
the power. Not long since I visited the dockyards 
at Liverpool and saw one of the great new Cunard- 
ers as she was about ready to make her maiden 
voyage. Over 20,000 tons burden, and over 600 
feet long, carrying coal enough to keep a town of 
3000 people all winter, and provisions enough to 
feed such a town for months. I walked the length of 
her deck, I went below, and looked at her beautiful 
engine, and I came away thinking what a marvel 
of power; but that is the one thing I did not see. 
I saw capacity, machinery, rudder, screws, and 
ropes, but no power. Power was the one thing 
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wanting. But remember this, he who made that 
vessel and furnished her had the power in mind all 
the time. Everything done had in view the coming 
of the power. 

And now my friends, is it not precisely so with 
us? How wonderfully God has made us. What a 
piece of work is man. How nobly He has endowed 
us. But did not the God who made us and gave 
us our endowment have in view from the first, the 
power of which the text speaks? As truly as the 
vessel was built for the coming of steam power, so 
truly was man intended for the coming of spiritual 
power. What the world needs to-day is men of 
power; churches whose machinery is throbbing with 
motion, and whose ability is converted into effi- 
ciency. There is no influence in this world equal 
to a spirit-endowed man and a wide-awake Holy 
Spirit church. 

Now we want to ask how may we obtain this 
power. Let us answer this by first asking another 
question, how did the early disciples obtain it? 
Read Luke xxiv. 49: “ Tarry ye in the city of Jeru- 
salem until ye be endowed with power from on 
high.” The charge, then, to these early disciples 
was: “Tarry ye. Wait.” How did they wait? 
Read Acts i. 14: “ These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication.” They prayed 
on and on while the day faded into night, and the 
night melted into day. They prayed while their 
hearts burned within them, prayed for the promised 
gift. All prayed, and Peter preached, and they did 
some business, namely, appointed Matthias to take 
the place of Judas, so that their ranks might be full. 
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They tarried, prayed, exhorted one another, con- 
firmed each other, mended their broken organisa- 
tion, and all in charming union of motive and 
purpose, and when all was ready on their part, then 
the blessing came like the rushing of a mighty wind. 

How can we receive it? Is there any new way, 
any improvement on this? I have never heard of 
any. I believe the old way is the newest still. By 
retirement with God; by prayer in the secret place; 
by energy in prayer; by patience and persistency 
in prayer; by mutual exhortation; by perfecting our 
organisation if there is any breach; by all needful 
business arrangements; by squaring all financial 
obligations, as to church debts, current expenses, 
and missionary efforts; to prove God with our 
tithes, and set the church in order here, would alone 
open the windows of heaven over some churches; 
by forgiveness if any are at variance with each 
other. Just to keep our covenant vows, or even to 
try to keep them, would put scores and hundreds of 
souls in connection with divine power. This, I be- 
lieve, is what we should do, and the moment this is 
done, and all is ready, that moment the channel be- 
tween us and the divine power is open, and that 
moment the power will come. Our church ma- 
chinery will start up. Our church members will be 
converted into witness bearers and will be telling 
the story of Christ, in the home, in the prayer 
meeting, in the Sunday school, in the office, and 
upon the street. 

In what I have said I would not in any wise even 
seem to imply that this church did not possess as 
much of the true power as any other church in the 
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community. The splendid work you have done dur- 
ing these sixty-two years, the sacrifices you have 
made, and the Christian heroism you have shown 
are sufficient evidence that the Spirit of God has 
been with you. Yet I feel sure that you will agree 
with me in saying that if during all these years the 
church, and that means every member of the church, 
had been filled with the Spirit, vastly more would 
have been accomplished. Upon this historic day, 
then, let me urge you to tarry at the throne of 
grace, and ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you. 
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II 
CHRIST AND HIS THREE FRIENDS? 


Scripture: Mark v. 21-43. 

Texts: Mark v. 37. “And he suffered no man to follow 
him save Peter, and James, and John the brother of James.” 

Mark ix. 2. “And after six days Jesus taketh with him 
Peter, and James, and John, and bringeth them up into a 
high mountain apart by themselves: and he was _ trans- 
figured before them.” 

Mark xiv. 33. “And he taketh with him Peter and James 
and John, and began to be greatly amazed and sore troubled.” 


WirtH more than ordinary pleasure I have looked 
forward to the acceptance of your kind invitation 
to preach in this historic church. As your pastor 
showed me through the church this afternoon, I 
noticed two tablets in which every American Con- 
gregationalist is especially interested. The first is 
your graceful recognition of the gift made by the 
Congregational churches of America toward the 
building of this church. And glad they were to 
have part in so worthy an undertaking. Gains- 
borough is one of the historic landmarks of Con- 
gregationalism, and because of this fact, and its 
association with the name of the saintly John 


Robinson it is of interest to Americans as well as 
Englishmen. 


1 Preached at the mid-week service, Tollington Park Con- 
gregational Church, London, August 3, 1905; John Robinson 
ge Congregational Church, Gainsborough, September 
18, 1905. 
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The second tablet is the memorial to the Rev. 
G. R. W. Scott, D.D., who was the delegate of our 
National Council, to bear our gift to your church. 
Dr. Scott’s sudden death, while he was still in 
Europe, was a great blow to us all. It was my 
privilege to know him personally and to count him 
my friend. During my absence in the Holy Land 
three years ago he occupied my pulpit, and during 
that time made many friends in Worcester. He 
was a large man physically, mentally, and spir- 
itually. True to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, yet 
broad and catholic in dealing with those who dif- 
fered from him. Your graceful and appropriate 
recognition of him, by this fitting tablet upon the 
wall of your church, will preserve an honoured 
name and deepen the interest which American 
Congregationalists already feel in this historic 
church. 

It would be interesting at this time to speak of 
Congregationalism in America, or to call attention 
to the new fellowship which now exists between the 
Congregationalists of the Old and New Worlds. But 
these themes, attractive as they would be, I must 
pass by, for I know that in connection with this 
midweek service you much prefer, and rightly so, 
to hear of the deeper things of the spiritual life. 
Therefore, it is my purpose to speak to you on 
Christ and His three intimate friends. The three 
texts selected can, for our purpose this evening, be 
condensed into one, and that a very short text— 
“ And Jesus took with him Peter, and James, and 
John.” 

Why did Christ choose this small inner circle of 
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friends? There were the twelve. Why should He, 
out from the twelve, select three who were to enjoy 
privileges which the others did not have, and be 
present on important occasions, when the others 
were not there? That Jesus could have lived the 
few years of His earthly ministry without any inti- 
mate earthly friends, must be evident to all. For 
instance, He could have depended entirely on His 
spiritual friendships. Christ held a very peculiar 
relation with the Father. So close and vital was 
it that He spoke of Himself as being one with the 
Father. Then, too, He held a similar relation with 
the angelic world. When arrested, and Peter drew 
his sword to defend his Master, Jesus said unto him: 
“Put up again thy sword into its place; thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father and He shall 
even now send more than twelve legions of angels?” 
During the agony of Gethsemane, in answer to His 
prayer, we are told that an angel came strengthen- 
ing Him. Surely He who held this relationship with 
the spiritual world could have lived without any 
intimate earthly friends. 

But even if Christ had not received succour from 
the spiritual world, He had sufficient fortitude 
within himself to have worked out the few years 
of his active ministry without the aid of any inti- 
mate earthly friends, had such an arrangement been 
for the best. Others have lived for a time without 
friends, and if others could do it, Christ could do 
it. Gautama Buddha, the apostle of Buddhism, 
lived for six long years the life of a recluse. During 
that period of isolation he gained the victory of the 
higher nature over the lower, of the spiritual over 
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the animal. If Gautama Buddha could live for six 
years without friendships, and develop a high type 
of spirituality, Jesus Christ could certainly have 
lived this life for three years. 

One of the places which every visitor to the Holy 
Land wishes to see is the monastery of Mar Saba. 
It is situated in a deep defile of the mountains, be- 
tween Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, and hangs like 
a swallow’s nest against the almost precipitous walls 
of the cliff. What gives this isolated monastery its 
interest? It is used to-day as a sort of an asylum 
where the few monks look after a number of their 
weak-minded and unfortunate brethren. Surely no 
one would make the long and tedious trip on horse- 
back to see a few crazy old monks. It is not the 
present, but the past, that makes this spot a shrine to 
all pilgrims regardless of church or creed. In the 
fifth century a lad of eighteen years withdrew from 
his fellow-monks and went and lived in a cave, over 
which now stands the monastery, and during his 
years of isolation Saint Sabas, like Gautama Buddha, 
developed a high type of spirituality. When his 
fellow-monks found his hiding-place and learned of 
his spirituality, they came from near and far that 
they might sit at his feet and drink at the foun- 
tain of his spiritual life. Now, if Saint Sabas could 
live ten years shut off from his friends, and with 
absolutely no social intercourse, and yet develop a 
high type of spirituality, Jesus Christ could have 
lived three years without any intimate earthly 
friends. The question which we have raised then 
as to why Christ chose out of the apostolic group 
Peter, James, and John to be His intimate friends, 
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takes on a very interesting practical as well as 
psychological nature. 

Several answers may be given to the above ques- 
tion. It can be said, and justly, that Christ’s human 
nature needed the sympathy and strength to be de- 
rived from earthly friendships. In our zeal for or- 
thodoxy, we Congregationalists on both sides of the 
Atlantic have placed so much emphasis on the divin- 
ity of Christ that I fear His humanity has often 
been overlooked. Not for anything would I be 
understood as throwing any doubt on the divinity 
of Christ, for I accept it with all my heart, but I 
believe also in his humanity, and on his human 
side he was very much like one of us. He grew 
tired as we grow tired, hunger overtook Him as it 
overtakes us. There were times, brief probably, but 
possibly all the more acute, when He was discour- 
aged. He was hurt by the same bitter words, 
wounded by the same unkind looks, repulsed by 
the same cold and unsympathetic audiences that 
hurt, wound, and repulse men to-day. To meet 
these trials, to conquer these discouragements, to 
enable him to rise above all difficulties, Christ 
needed the sympathy and the love of a little inner 
circle of intimate friends. 

Then, too, these earthly friendships were a neces- 
sary part of his temptation. The Scriptures tell us 
that He was tempted in all points like as we have 
been tempted. Now, this could not have been 'possi- 
ble unless He knew the deeper as well as the super- 
ficial meaning of friendship. Had Christ not under- 
stood the meaning of truth He could not have under- 
stood the meaning of falsehood. Had He not known 
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and felt the sustaining power of a friend in the hour 
of trial, He never could have known what some of 
you have experienced, in having your friend for- 
sake you when you most need Him. ‘Had Jesus 
never felt the kiss of love He could not have fully 
realised the sting of the betrayer’s kiss. 

Since Christ was to be an example to us in all 
things, his choice of intimate earthly friendships 
was undoubtedly to impress upon us their value. 
One can reason, and justly, that if Christ needed the 
strength to be derived from prayer in hours of 
silent communion with the skies, then we need 
periods of like intercourse with our Heavenly 
Father. If after the arduous toils of the day Christ 
needed the refreshing strength to be found in the 
quiet home of Bethany, then the man of to-day 
needs after the taxing strain of business the rest 
and the love of a home. If Christ, to do'His work, to 
carry out His plans, to accomplish the end for which 
He came into the world, needed the counsel, the 
sympathy, and inspiration of a little group of inti- 
mate friends, then you and I need such friendships. 

In the next place, let us note the three types of 
' men Christ selected as His intimate friends. First, 
there was Peter, bold, brave, impulsive. This spirit 
of impulsiveness often led him into contradictions. 
To-day he was ready to follow Christ to the ends 
of the earth, to-morrow he cowardly follows afar 
off. To-day he draws his sword and is ready to 
defend Christ with his life, to-morrow he forsakes 
him and flees. To-day he pledges his allegiance with 
many protestations of love, to-morrow he swears 
that he never knew him. To-day on the mountain 
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top of exaltation, to-morrow in the valley of de- 
spair. Falling down to-day, getting up to-morrow. 
Yet notwithstanding Peter’s inconsistencies, we love 
him, for he is so much like one of ourselves. If 
the apostles had all been of as perfect walk as John, 
I am sure it would discourage us. If that had been 
the case, where would the churches get their pas- 
tors, and where would we ministers find our material 
for deacons? 

You sometimes hear people express the wish that 
such a character as Peter had been omitted from the 
Bible. Peter, they say, with his many faults and 
failings, is a stumbling-block. But you should be 
very careful how you criticise Peter and call him a 
stumbling-block, for you should remember that a 
man to be a stumbling-block must be ahead of you. 
You cannot fall over a man unless he is in front of 
you. The real trouble, however, is, after all, not 
the falling, but the getting up. Some people, when 
they fall get discouraged, lose sight of their ideal, 
and when they rise they turn completely around and 
face in the opposite direction. Others, like Peter, 
when they fall still keep their faces toward the goal, 
and in the falling learn to avoid a future difficulty, 
and gain an actual six feet of progress. 

This same impulsiveness, when softened by con- 
tact with Christ, and tempered by service, made 
Peter a leader the equal of any that has ever lived. 
Had Peter entered the navy he would have been a 
Nelson or a Farragut. Had he gone into the army 
he would have been a Wellington or a Grant. Had 
he taken up business, he would have been a Roths- 
child or a Rockefeller. Having given himself to the 
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service of Jesus Christ, he became the founder of 
the Christian church, and a great power for truth 
and righteousness. 

The second of this group was James. Not James 
the author of the epistle bearing that name, for that 
was the brother of Christ, but James the son of 
Zebedee and Salome, and the brother of John. Luke 
tells us that James and John were fishermen in part- 
nership with Simon Peter. On comparing the ac- 
counts given it would appear that James and John 
had been acquainted with our Lord and had re- 
ceived him as the Messiah some time before he 
called them to attend upon him statedly—a call with 
which they immediately complied. 

James and his brother appear to have indulged 
in false notions of the kingdom of the Messiah; 
and were led by ambitious views to join in the re- 
quest made to Jesus by their mother. This almost 
natural ambition is the most serious charge that 
can be urged against the two. On account of their 
boldness and energy in discharging their apostle- 
ship, they received from their Lord the appellation, 
“Sons of Thunder.” 

From the brief mention of James we judge that 
he was a man of a very practical turn of mind. 
Had he lived to-day he would not have asked after 
a man’s creed, but he would have wanted to know 
something about his deeds. He would not have 
asked as to the length of his prayers, but he would 
have been interested to know something as to the 
length of his purse. There are men who can kneel 
on a half-dollar or a half-crown and pray, “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
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in heaven.” It is needless to say that James did 
not belong to this class. 

James was the first martyr among the apostles, 
and you all know the stuff that martyrs were made 
of. This last week I visited Smithfield. Here in 
the reign of “ Bloody Mary,” many of the perse- 
cuted Protestants, including Anne Askew, Rogers, 
Bradford, and Philpot, suffered death at the stake, 
while under Elizabeth several Noncomformists met 
with a similar fate. Standing on this sacred ground, 
I read the story of their death. With an unfaltering 
faith, with a courage that no persecution could 
shake, with a loyalty to conviction that was never 
surpassed, they yielded up their spirits. With 
hymns and prayers upon their lips, they bathed their 
hands in the hungry flames. Such has ever been 
the martyr spirit. The forerunner of this bold, 
brave, and loyal group was the Apostle James. 

John was the youngest of the twelve. By some 
he is thought to be effeminate. Not so if we use 
that word in the sense of weakness. But he was 
effeminate in that he possessed a woman’s intuition, 
a woman’s power to love, and a woman’s loyalty 
to the one loved. While John and James were 
brothers, they were as unlike as two brothers pos- 
sibly could be. Comparing the two we would say 
that James loved Christ because he believed in Him, 
while John believed in Christ because he loved Him. 
Comparing the three we would say that Peter was 
best represented by feeling, James by mind, John 
by heart: with the result that Peter was impulsive, 
James logical, and John affectionate. 

Says one writer: “ John is the apostle of spiritual- 
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ity. He goes for evidence, proof, satisfaction, 
within—into the breast. His wisdom is of the 
heart; his faith is less of belief than trust, less by 
argument than by intuition. No apostle seems to 
have clung with such reverential affection to the 
person of Jesus. His faith is all bound up in per- 
sonal attachment. John completes the full apostolic 
manifestation of Christian character. He is the 
fourth of that united quaternion that shows us 
what we ought to be. He adds to Peter’s fervour 
and Paul’s belief, and James’s morality, his own 
affection. He is a reconciler, and brings in the 
crowning and harmonising element of love, with- 
out which zeal and faith and conscience are all want- 
ing.” Thus these three men who made up the cir- 
cle of Christ’s intimate friends, while differing in 
gifts and temperaments, seem each to supplement 
the other, and together make a complete, a perfect 
man, 

Next let us note the three occasions on which 
Christ took with Him these three trusted friends. 
The first scene is represented by the first text. Christ 
had been across the Jordan in the country of the 
Geraseans. On His return He was followed by a 
great multitude, when a poor, distracted father, 
Jairus by name, came, saying that his only child, a 
daughter of twelve years, was seriously ill. Jesus, 
ever ready to answer the call for help, was accom- 
panying Jairus to his home, when He was inter- 
rupted by the woman with the issue of blood. At 
this point a servant of Jairus arrived, telling him 
that his daughter is dead. To which news Jesus 
makes reply that it shall be unto him according to 
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his faith. Continuing the journey He arrives at 
Jairus’s home to find the house filled with mourners. 
He puts them all forth excepting the father and 
mother, and taking with him Peter, and James, and 
John, He goes into the presence of the dead and the 
miracle of the resurrection is wrought. 

Let this incident stand for the great duties of 
life, and the lesson is that no man should enter 
upon any great duty or undertake any great work 
alone and single-handed. Jesus did not, you and 
I should not. Someone once asked Kingsley the 
secret of his strong, joyous life, and he answered: 
“JT had a friend.” Luther would never have been 
the man he was, or done the work he did, without 
Melanchthon. David and Jonathan were each 
stronger and truer for the friendship of the other, 
Jonathan forgetting his pride and David his ambi- 
tion. One of them it saved from the temptations of 
a squalid court, and the other from the sourness of 
an exile’s life. John Wesley would never have been 
the man he was without Charles, and the Wesleys 
would never have done the work they did without 
Whitefield. John Wesley, the theologian; Charles 
Wesley, the sweet singer, and George Whitefield, 
the eloquent preacher, were necessary to each other 
in order to give birth to Methodism. 

Some of you have visited the old city of Stras- 
burg, with its interesting cathedral, and have stood 
with wonder and amazement before its marvellous 
clock, which, as you remember, not only gives the 
time of day, but records the movements of the plan- 
ets, and at twelve Christ and His apostles come 
forth and march in file across the face of the clock. 
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But did you ever hear the story of the man whose 
mechanical ingenuity devised this wonderful 
clock? For years he kept his secret to himself, 
working, puzzling, studying over the subject until 
just before the clock was completed the man’s mind 
gave way, and he spent his closing days in an 
asylum. A number of years passed by before an- 
other was found with sufficient mechanical genius 
to complete the work. Now, had this man shared 
his secret with another, had he told his thoughts 
to some trusted friend, the mental relaxation would 
have been such that he might have completed the 
work to which he had given so much thought and 
time. God never intended a man to work alone, but 
to have two or three trusted friends with whom he 
could share his work. 

The second scene, represented by the second text, 
is that of the transfiguration. “ And Jesus took with 
him Peter, James, and John, and bringeth them up 
into a high mountain apart by themselves; he was 
transfigured before them.” Let this scene stand for 
the great joys of life, and the lesson is that no man 
should enter into any great joy alone and single- 
handed. Jesus did not, you and I should not. It 
seems like a paradox, but it is nevertheless true that 
to divide a joy multiplies it, and to share it with 
another increases it. 

The third scene, represented by the third text, is 
that of the garden: “And Jesus taketh with him 
Peter, James, and John and began to be greatly 
amazed and sore troubled.” Let this stand for the 
great sorrows of life, and the lesson is that no man 
should enter into any great sorrow or pass through 
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any great trial alone and single-handed. Jesus did 
not, you and I should not. When the angel of 
death visits the home and takes one of its dear ones, 
it is a comfort to know that there are friends in the 
adjoining chamber even though, like the disciples of 
Jesus, they may be fast asleep. Trouble, trial, sor- 
row is something which sooner or later comes to all, 
and when it comes we need, as did the Master, the 
comforting presence and the sympathetic friendship 
of a little inner circle of trusted, intimate friends. 
Some years ago a young Norwegian left his 
native home and set sail for America to make his 
fortune, as he fully expected, in this new Eldorado 
of the west. Among those he left behind was his 
betrothed, but it was with the promise that before 
a year had passed he would send her the necessary 
money that she might join him, when they would 
be married and together begin their home. But the 
young man did not find the streets of the New 
World paved with gold. Work was not as plenti- 
ful and wages were not as large as he had been led 
to expect, for we are beginning to have, especially 
in the large cities of America, our unemployed 
problem as well as you. The young man was com- 
pelled, therefore, to write back to his sweetheart 
and postpone her coming. The second year was like 
unto the first, and again the matter was postponed. 
The third year brought a long period of ill- 
ness, with its accompanying expense, and again 
postponement was necessary. This time foul ru- 
mour began to do its work. It was whispered in 
the ears of the maiden that her lover had been false 
to her: that another had won his love. The girl’s 
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sorrow was almost more than she could bear. 
Bravely she bore her great burden, making, how- 
ever, the great mistake of keeping her sorrow to 
herself, for she whispered not the secret of her soul 
to her nearest friend. Before the fourth year had 
passed a letter came which brought great joy, for 
it bade her come and come quickly. The great steam- 
ship moved too slowly and the fast express which 
was to take her from New York to Chicago, where 
she was to meet her lover, seemed to go at a snail’s 
pace, so rapid was the flight of love’s imagination. 
But at last the great metropolis of the west is in 
sight, the train is entering the station, she sees her 
lover upon the platform. Throwing herself into 
his arms, he presses one lover’s kiss upon her fair 
cheek. Has she fainted? No, it is far more serious 
than that, for passing from excessive sorrow to ex- 
cessive joy is more than her sensitive nature and 
weak heart can stand, and the spirit has taken its 
flight. Great sorrows or great joys were never in- 
tended to be borne alone. Jesus shared his with 
his intimate friends. What Jesus did, you and I 
should do. 

That what I have tried to say may not be lost 
or quickly forgotten, let me restate it, in the form of 
three brief propositions. First, every man should 
have a small inner circle of intimate friends, so dif- 
fering in temperament and characteristics as to each 
supplement the other, and together make, so to 
speak, a complete, a perfect man. 

Second, no one should undertake any great duty 
or enter into any great sorrow or joy without the 
presence and help of a few trusted friends. The 
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corollary of this is also true. If it is necessary 
that every man should have a few friends, it follows 
that every man should be the intimate, trusted 
friend of someone else. Have you a friend that you 
would trust, as we say, through thick and thin? 
One with whom you feel safe when present, and 
one with whom your honour is secure when absent? 
Thank God for him, for such friends are few and 
far between. Are you such a friend to someone 
else? If not, ask God to help you to be such a 
friend. For you are not meeting your privilege or 
doing your duty unless you are a member of some- 
body’s trusted inner circle. 

Third, whether or not you have such a group of 
trusted intimate friends, I want to commend to you 
a friend of mine. If you have no friend, you cer- 
tainly need and want one. If you have friends, you 
need this friend of mine to complete the circle. I 
have known him now nearly twenty years. I have 
told him the deepest secrets of my heart. I have 
gone to him with my sorrows and my joys, and I 
have never found him wanting. His name is Jesus, 
the friend that sticketh closer than a brother. And 
he will be your friend, too, if you will but ask him. 
He will be the friend of everyone here to-night who 
is willing to welcome him to the home and to the 
heart. 
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HOSEA AND HIS MESSAGE, OR THE STORY OF 
THE PRODIGAL WIFE1 


Scripture: Hosea i. and xiv. 
Text: Hosea i. 1. “The word of Jehovah that came unto 
Hosea the son of Beeri.” 


Oovr text is in reality the whole book of Hosea. 
For convenience and brevity, however, we might 
condense it into the first verse of the first chapter: 
“The word of Jehovah that came unto Hosea the 
son of Beeri.” This text gives us the name of our 
hero, Hosea; the name of his father, Beeri, and the 
key of Hosea’s message—“ The word of Jehovah.” 
As we proceed we will note the circumstances under 
which God spoke to Hosea, the nature of his mes- 
sage, and its meaning for us to-day. Hosea lived 
somewhere between seven and eight hundred years 
before Christ. He was a contemporary of Isaiah, 
Jonah, Joel, Nahum, and Amos, of the famous 
legislator, Lycurgus, and the noted poet, Hesiod. 
The name Hosea is from the same root as Joshua 
and Jesus, and means salvation. 

At the time of, and immediately preceding, 
Hosea’s career as a prophet, Israel’s strength was 
undermined by two great vices, which ate like a 

1 Preached at Queen Street Congregational Church, Wol- 
yverhampton, July 9, 1905; Whitefield’s (Congregational), Lon- 
don, September 10, 1905. 
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cancer at the heart of her national life. The first 
of these was licentiousness, which was practiced 
under its most subtle and delusive form, namely, 
that which claims the sanction of nature and re- 
ligion. A people can be guilty of almost any other 
sin, I was about to say, almost all other sins, and 
not be so completely and quickly overthrown as 
when guilty of this one vice, for licentiousness de- 
stroys not only the individual, but the family. And 
that which strikes at the family strikes at the cradle 
of liberty, and the bulwark of national strength. 
The other evil of which Israel was guilty at this 
time was idolatry. It is one thing for a nation to be 
a worshipper of idols, and quite another thing for 
a nation to have come to know the living and true 
God, and then to have forsaken that God and re- 
turned to idolatry. This latter was the case of 
Israel. 

God has never yet left Himself without a witness 
among the people. To meet these two gigantic 
evils two men were summoned from their retire- 
ment: The first to sound a note of warning, the 
second to remind the people of God’s love for the 
sinner, and to call them back to God. These two 
men were Amos and Hosea. I mention the order 
advisedly for Amos preceded Hosea and prepared 
the way for his message. The order of the books, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, would lead one to think that 
Hosea came first, but this order only illustrates the 
mechanical way in which the compilers of our Bible 
worked. Hosea was placed first for no other reason 
than that it happened to be the longest of the minor 
prophets, This same thing is seen in the Pauline 
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epistles. Thessalonians, which was Paul’s first let- 
ter as to time, comes near the close of his epistles, 
while Romans, which was written after or during 
his imprisonment, and touches the deeper notes of 
doctrine and the richer tones of Christian experi- 
ence, is given first place because of its length. To 
rightly understand the Pauline epistles they must 
be studied chronologically. To rightly understand 
the minor prophets they, too, must be studied 
chronologically. Remember then that Amos 
preceded Hosea and prepared the way for his 
coming. 

The work of these two men, Amos and Hosea, 
supplemented each other, for they bore about the 
same relation to each other as John Calvin and John 
Wesley. Calvin, you remember, preached divine 
sovereignty with a limited atonement. Wesley 
preached free will with an unlimited atonement. 
Amos was John Calvin, Hosea was John Wesley. 
Amos preached law, Hosea preached love. Amos 
preached judgment, Hosea preached mercy. Amos 
preached conscience, Hosea preached repentance. 
Amos preached punishment for sin, Hosea forgive- 
ness of sin. Amos, in a word, was the Christian 
pessimist, Hosea the Christian optimist. As Pro- 
fessor Cheney of Oxford says: “ Amos thinks of 
Jehovah as the king of Israel and her judge, Hosea 
as her husband and father.” 

You will be interested to note how through a sad 
and tragic domestic experience Hosea came to un- 
derstand, as none of his predecessors or contem- 
poraries had understood, this mystery of God’s 
marvellous and wonderful love—how, with a moral 
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realism no less stern than his predecessor, and a 
moral standard every whit as high, he came to 
proclaim love to be the ultimate element in re- 
ligion. 

Hosea, like many other young men before and 
since his time, fell in love. The object of his love 
was a young and beautiful woman by the name of 
Gomer. It appears, too, that Gomer loved Hosea. 
In course of time they were married. Hosea says, 
in evidence of his attentiveness and kindness: “I 
gave her corn, and wine, and oil, and multiplied her 
silver and gold.” Later a child is born, a son, the 
one occasion of chief joy in an oriental household. 
Some two years later a second child is born, a 
daughter. But from the name given, Lo-ruhamah, 
meaning I will no more have mercy upon the house 
of Israel, we learn that Gomer had been false to 
Hosea, and that he refused to claim this child as his 
own. Hosea pleads with his wife to repent of her 
sin and return to the path of rectitude and virtue. 
With astonishing tenderness and patience he ad- 
monishes her, but all to no avail. Another child is 
born, a second son, and from the ninth verse of 
the first chapter we learn that Hosea refused to 
claim this child as his own. “ Call his name Lo- 
Ammi, for he is not my people.” Hosea’s sorrow 
now knows no limit. Picture to yourself the prodi- 
gal’s father mourning for his wayward son. Listen 
to the wail of David as he cries, ‘‘O Absalom, Ab- 
salom, my son Absalom, would to God I had died 
for thee.” Multiply the sorrow of these a dozenfold, 
for there is no sorrow can come into a man’s life 
equal to having his wife false to him, and you will 
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begin to realise Hosea’s misery, agony, and suf- 
fering. 

A separation now takes place. Whether this is 
brought about through Hosea’s putting Gomer 
away, or the latter’s leaving of her own accord, is 
not clear. But history repeats itself and Gomer 
falls lower and lower, deeper and deeper, until she 
reaches the very bottomless pit of womanly degra- 
dation and shame, when she sells herself into slavery. 
Hosea, however, is unable to forget the wife of 
his youth. When he lies down to sleep at night his 
last thought is of Gomer. His dreams are of her 
and with the early hours of morning and the return 
of consciousness there flashes across his mind some 
awful memory—it is Gomer. At last he can stand 
the agony of his haunting love no longer and he 
goes to Gomer’s master and buys her back, for 
fifteen pieces of silver and one and one-half homer 
of barley. This amount would be equal in our 
money to eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents, 
and in yours to about three pounds and fifteen shil- 
lings. 

Hosea now begins to think upon the awful ex- 
perience through which he has passed and he asks 
himself why it is that God permitted him to marry 
this bad woman, and to be led through this valley 
of humiliation and shame. While seeking a solu- 
tion of this problem, he looks out over the land and 
says: “I am not alone in my sorrow. Licentious- 
ness is a national vice. There are hundreds, yea 
thousands of homes in Israel where the wife has 
been false to the husband, or the husband to the 
wife, or both to each other.’ While the world 
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looks differently upon a fallen man than upon a 
fallen woman, Hosea is well enough acquainted 
with God to know that He looks upon them just 
the same. When Hosea saw that he was not alone 
in his sorrow he reasoned back a step farther and 
said to himself: ‘‘ As Gomer has treated me, so 
Israel has treated God. Israel has gone after false 
lovers; Israel has forsaken her husband; Israel has 
played the harlot.’ But, said Hosea: “As I loved 
Gomer, through all her sin, and my heart ached 
for her return, so it must be that God still loves 
Israel.” When this marvellous truth of God’s love 
for fallen humanity dawned upon Hosea, he wrote 
this book which bears his name, and which we 
have for our study. 

For the general purpose of literary analysis the 
prophecy of Hosea might be divided into three sec- 
tions. The first, chapters one to three, includes the 
story of Hosea and Gomer, which has just been 
related. This section also contains the most serious 
difficulty which the book presents. In the second 
verse of the first chapter we read: “ And the Lord 
said to Hosea, go, take unto thee a wife of whore- 
doms.” The question naturally arises, did God 
direct Hosea to marry a bad woman? Three inter- 
pretations have been offered of this difficulty. The 
literal, held by men like Pusey and Mathew Henry, 
justifies the marriage by the end, namely, the salva- 
tion of a human soul. Personally I cannot bring 
myself to believe that a holy and pure God would 
direct one of his servants to do evil that good 
might come. The second interpretation takes the 
story as a parable. But this necessitates assuming 
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that Gomer was bad when Hosea married her, 
which would be contrary to Hosea’s high ideal of 
marriage, and it would make Hosea’s struggle and 
shame after the discovery of his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness, a mockery. Then, too, if Gomer had not been 
pure at first, she could not have served as a type of 
the Israel whose earliest relations to Jehovah are 
described as innocent. 

The explanation of this difficulty, which appeals 
to me as most reasonable, was first suggested by 
Professor Robertson Smith, and since adopted by 
George Adam Smith. It is as follows: “ When some 
years after his marriage Hosea at last became aware 
of the character of her whom he had taken to his 
home, and God revealed to him why He who know- 
eth all things had suffered his servant to marry such 
a woman, Hosea, by a very natural anticipation, 
pushed back his own knowledge of God’s purpose to 
the date when that purpose began actually to be ful- 
filled, namely, the day of his betrothal. This day, 
though Hosea was all unconscious of its fatal future, 
had been to him the beginning of the word of the 
Lord. Thus the experience becomes so real to 
Hosea and the great blessing which came out of 
this awful sorrow so paramount, that he writes as 
though God had compelled him to do what He had 
only permitted his servant, in the blindness of his 
love, to do. If the story still seems to you too realis- 
tic, you must remember that the Bible never shuns 
realism, when it would expose the exceeding hate- 
fulness of sin or magnify the power of God’s love 
to redeem. To an age which is always treating 
conjugal infidelity either as a matter of comedy or 
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despair, the tale of Hosea and his wife may still 
become what it proved to be to his own genera- 
tion, a gospel full of love and hope. 

The second division of the book comprises chap- 
ters four to twelve. This section is a recapitula- 
tion of the first with the dangers and consequences 
of idolatry and unholy alliances more clearly and 
fully set forth. This section is not interesting read- 
ing. From the literary standpoint it lacks ar- 
rangement and logical procedure. It is, however, 
filled with deep emotion and intense feeling, and 
contains many telling sentences of rare beauty. Not 
one of the prophets has within the same compass 
included such a multitude of short, memorable, and 
figurative sentences. As one writer says: “ Hosea’s 
coin is minute in size, but at once precious and abun- 
dant.” At even the risk of weariness, permit me 
to read a few of these beautiful and telling sentences. 
“Tsrael is joined to idols, let him alone.’ “O 
Israel, what shall I do unto thee? your goodness is 
as the morning cloud and as the early dew.” 
“Tsrael is a cake not turned.” Can you conceive of 
a better description of a nation which had given 
itself to lasciviousness and totally neglected its 
spiritual life. “Grey hairs are scattered here and 
there upon him, yet he knoweth it not.” What a 
keen analysis of a nation whose strength was al- 
ready undermined, yet unaware of its weakness. 
“They have sown the wind, they shall reap the 
whirlwind.” A most familiar quotation, did you 
know that Hosea was its author? When Paul 
wanted a fitting climax for that masterly produc- 
tion in the fifteenth of I Corinthians on the 
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Resurrection, it was to Hosea that he turned. “O 
death, where is thy triumph. O grave, where is thy 
destruction?” 

The third section of the book comprises the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters and is a tender and 
earnest appeal for Israel to return. ‘ O Israel, re- 
turn unto the Lord thy God. I will heal thy back- 
sliding, I will love thee freely.” “If the beginning 
of Hosea’s writing somewhat repels, the close of it 
should enchain every reader. It is the sweetest, 
roundest, most unexpected of the prophetic perora- 
tions. All his woes, warnings, struggles and hard 
obscurities are melted into a strain of music partly 
pensive and partly joyous, fresh as if it rose from 
the earth, and aérial as if it descended from heaven.” 
It is not too much to say that the prophecy of Hosea 
holds the same relation to the Old Testament that 
the story of the Prodigal Son does to the Gospels, 
and the thirteenth of I Corinthians does to the 
Epistles. It is a dramatic and powerful setting 
forth of God’s marvellous and wonderful love. 

While the historical and literary study of the 
book is interesting, the practical and spiritual les- 
sons are its most valued asset. Let us turn our at- 
tention, then, to these, and I would have you notice, 
first of all, that God speaks to His children through 
human experience. It was thus that He spoke to 
Hosea. Remember that Hosea lived nearly eight 
hundred years before Christ, and yet, as we have 
seen, he had a vision of God’s love not surpassed 
by any of Christ’s contemporaries, or even the 
apostle Paul. Such a knowledge could not have 
been Hosea’s except for the sad domestic experience 
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through which he passed and through which 
God was able to reveal himself. Not only did God 
reveal Himself to Hosea through experience, but it 
is thus that He reveals Himself to all. The apostles 
said: “What we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you.” That was the testimony of experience. 
The blind man who had his sight given him by 
Jesus, said: “ Whether this man be a sinner or no, 
I know not, but one thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” Here again we have the 
testimony of experience. 

Does God send our experiences? you ask. Some- 
times, yes. More frequently, no. Usually our ex- 
periences come along the line of our own evil and 
selfish desires, or through those with whom we 
associate. God did not send Hosea’s experience. 
It came to him through the woman whom he mar- 
ried, and who departed from the path of rectitude 
and virtue. But never mind how the experience 
comes, the lesson is that when the experience does 
come, if we will allow God to do so, through that 
experience he will reveal to us more fully Himself, 
our duty to Him, and likewise our duty to others. 
We often hear it said that experience is a dear 
teacher, but how many truths, dull, cold, unsympa- 
thetic humanity can learn in no other way! How 
many people there are who have never taken any 
interest in the poor or sympathised in the least with 
the hardships of the working classes, until their own 
fortunes were swept away and they were compelled 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow! 
How many people there are who have never taken 
any interest in the redemption of the lost, in the 
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lifting up of the fallen, until some one of their own 
friends has been caught in the current that sweeps 
on to destruction! How many people there are who 
have never taken any active part in measures for the 
control of intemperance and the lessening of the 
drink evil, until the demon monster has laid low 
their own loved one! How many people there are 
who have never thought of those who are passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow until the angel 
of death has called at their own home! Yes, experi- 
ence is a dear teacher, but if we will let God do so 
through experience, He will teach us many of the 
noblest and truest of life’s lessons. 

Again, when a great sorrow comes into your life, 
the only way to meet that sorrow is to find someone 
with a greater sorrow than yours, and then seek to 
bring to that one the comfort and consolation of 
your sympathy. There is no use in denying the 
fact, friends, but in sorrow we are all selfish. Our 
neighbors are so kind, our friends so considerate, 
that we are likely to think that our sorrow is the 
cruelest, bitterest sorrow that ever came to a human 
soul. And when one thinks thus, he is almost cer- 
tain to draw within himself and shut himself off 
from the very lessons that God would teach him. 

In my early ministry I came in contact with a 
woman who had been called to part with her only 
son, a bright, promising lad of ten years. The 
mother took the loss very deeply to heart and was 
unable to forgive God for what she called His great 
cruelty, and in the presence of her husband and two 
little girls would say: “ Oh, that I might die and go 
to my boy.” I said to her, “ My good woman, you 
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are wrong. Just why God permitted this great sor- 
row to come into your life we do not know, but one 
thing is certain, He never intended it to drive you 
from Him, but to draw you to Him, and make you 
able to sympathise with others in their sorrows.” 
To this she replied: “‘ But no one ever had a sorrow 
like mine.” ‘‘ Yes they have,” I said, “ many moth- 
ers have been called to part with their only boy when 
he was their only child, and not a few mothers have 
been called to meet sorrow beside which death 
would have been a blessing.” Then I offered to give 
her a letter of introduction to a woman, provided 
she would call, who had what seemed to me a 
greater sorrow to bear than death. She agreed to 
call, so I sent her to see a sick woman who for ten 
years had been bedridden through spinal trouble. 
She had tried doctors of every grade and kind, spe- 
cialists, and non-specialists, magnetic and medical 
healers, and finally Christian Science, but all to no 
avail. There was absolutely nothing to look for- 
ward to but this living death. At last reconciled 
to her fate, she made up her mind to bear her sad 
lot with patience, courage, and all the cheerfulness 
possible. With this resolution a new vision of Christ 
came into her life and she who was naturally beauti- 
ful came to reflect in her face the peace, quiet, and 
hope of the Master. When these two afflicted and 
sorrowing souls met and talked the first came away 
saying: “How dreadful to have nothing to look 
forward to but a living death; she did so appreciate 
my call that I will go again.” And in her endeavour 
to bring cheer to the sick room she found the first 
relief for her own sorrow. “ Bear ye one another’s 
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burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” In bear- 
ing another’s you unconsciously lighten your own. 

Says someone, “ The rule is perhaps true, but there 
are exceptions to every rule, and I am the excep- 
tion, for I am sure that there is no one with a sor- 
row as great as mine.” If this is true, then you are 
in exactly the position of Hosea. He found many 
with troubles as great as his, but none with greater 
troubles. So he worked back, back in his thinking, 
until he came to God, and when he beheld how 
Israel had treated God—a being of infinite love and 
kindness—he said, here is someone with a greater 
sorrow than mine, for God loves with a perfect 
love, and the deepest sorrow can only follow the 
deepest love. When this great truth came to Hosea 
he began his earnest efforts to bring Israel back to 
God, and in his work for God and Israel he found 
the alleviation of his own sorrow. Do you feel that 
your sorrow is greater than any other human soul, 
imitate Hosea’s example, only remember that it is 
not necessary for you to go back as far as Hosea 
went, for God, in the gift of His son to the world, 
brought that lesson near, so that it might be the 
more easily grasped. You, then, who are bowed 
under some great sorrow, look to Calvary and you 
will see divine love suffering for humanity, and 
suffering unjustly. Here, then, is one with a greater 
sorrow than yours. Would you lighten yours? 
Would you lift your burden? Help Christ to bear 
His cross and to carry the burden of the world’s 
sin, and you will find your own sorrow take wings 
and fly away. 

Once more this message sets forth the nature 
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and extent of God’s love. This love is in keeping 
with justice, for while Hosea brought back Gomer, 
he did not immediately restore her to the full position 
of wife. Repentance for past wrong, an assurance 
that that wrong was not to be repeated, was neces- 
sary before even love could reinstate. This love we 
see was in keeping with infinite pain. How love 
suffers when there is pain and death; but much 
more if it be true love when there is sin. To watch, 
though unable to soothe, a dear body racked with 
pain, is peace beside the awful vigil of watching a 
soul shrink and blacken with vice and your love 
unable to redeem it. Quivering with his own pain, 
Hosea exhausts all human language for figures to 
express the divine tenderness, and he declares God’s 
love to be deeper than all the passions of men, and 
broader than all their need. “‘ How can I give thee 
up! 39 

This love, too, is coextensive with time and space. 
It is world-wide in its reach. Its poles are as far 
apart as the east is from the west. It is as high as 
heaven and as deep as hell. If a man crossed con- 
tinents and oceans and made his home in some un- 
inhabited island of the sea, he could not get beyond 
God’s love. If he had the wings of the morning and 
should fly to the uttermost part of the earth, God’s 
love would be found there. Though a man fall as 
low as Judas, and betray the Master with a kiss, 
he cannot fall deeper than God’s love can reach. 
Though a woman fall as low as Gomer and walk 
the streets clothed in the garments of shame, she 
cannot get beyond the reach of love. 

This wonderful love of God, like other matters 
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of spiritual knowledge, we can know only through 
experience, and even then it is difficult to describe. 
Analysis it eludes, definition it defies. When Hosea 
wanted to convey to the world an understanding of 
God’s wonderful love, he told the story of the prodi- 
gal wife. When Christ wished men to understand 
that love he told the story of the prodigal son. 
When Paul would convey to the minds of men God’s 
marvellous love, the best he could do was to say 
that it was the greatest thing in the world. “ Faith, 
hope, love, but the greatest of these is love.” 

A vessel in southern seas and under tropic skies 
had been for days without water. Sighting a pass- 
ing steamer they signalled: “ Wanted, water.” The 
steamer signalled in return: “ Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” Thinking that they did not un- 
derstand, they signalled again: “ Wanted, water. 
Dying of thirst.” Again the answer came back: 
“ Cast down your bucket where you are.” They did 
so finally, and drew their bucket up full of fresh 
water, for though out of sight of land, they were 
in the flood tide of the mighty Amazon. Thus it 
is with God’s love—it is all about us, and unless 
we shut it out by artificial means, like the sunlight 
it will penetrate every nook and corner. 

Cast down, then, your bucket where you are! 
But open this morning the door of your heart, and 
your soul will be filled with the love of God. Dur- 
ing the past few months there has come to me a new 
vision of God’s wonderful love, and it has filled my 
soul with a new joy and given a new meaning to 
old truth. J cannot hope to do what others have 
failed to do, and convey to you the height and 
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depth, the length and breadth of God’s wonderful 
love. If I could only let you see what I see, I feel 
sure that not one here this morning would go out 
without yielding himself to this marvellous love, 
which loves even though we hate, which loves all 
men for all time, and which bids us even now re- 
pent of our sin, return to our Father’s house, and 
receive the kiss of forgiveness. 
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IV 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER? 


Scripture: Matt. vi. 1-15; John xvii. 

Text: Matt. xxvi. 39. “ And he went forward a little, and 
fell on his face, and prayed, saying, My Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass away from me: nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” 


Ir is sometimes asked: ‘‘ Since God is love, and 
loves us more than it is possible for any earthly par- 
ent to love a child, will He not give us what is best for 
us without our asking Him?” When we observe 
how, “ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust,” we are apt to think that he who pray- 
eth not, shareth as well as he who prayeth. If at 
times we find ourselves inclined to this view, it is 
only necessary to fall back on God’s word in order 
to regain our bearings. 

The privilege of prayer is ours as children of 
God. Christ prayed, “O my Father,” and the son- 
ship which He shares with us reveals the human race 
as a family in which God is a Father, and Himself 
the elder brother. It would be a strange family 
where a child may not, as a child, express its wish, 
if it be only to have the impossibility of gratifying 
it explained. The right of petition is evinced from 
the fact that Christ taught and commanded his 

1Preached at Dulwich Congregational Church, London, 
July 23, 1905. 
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disciples to pray. “ After this manner, therefore, 
pray ye,” are the words of our Saviour preceding 
that memorable prayer which He gave to His dis- 
ciples. A little farther on in this same discourse 
He says: “ Ask, and it shall be given you; for every- 
one that asketh receiveth.” 

Above all we have Christ’s own example. There 
is many a case in life, where to act seems useless— 
many a truth which at times appears incredible. 
Our only hope at such times is to throw ourselves 
on Christ. He did it, He believed it, that is enough. 
He was wise, where I am foolish. He was holy, 
where I am evil. He must know. He must be right. 
I rely on Him. Since He prayed, therefore I may 
pray. If Christ needed communion with the Heav- 
enly Father to invigorate and refresh His spirit, 
if prayer was to Him like the fresh mountain air 
to the weary, like the life-giving sunshine and at- 
mosphere of spring to the life of the soul; if He 
needed the power of God, and the spirit of God in 
the new movement He was about to inaugurate, 
the new missionary work into which He was about 
to enter, if to Him prayer was daily bread, vital 
air, yea, the very gate of heaven, not only may I 
pray, but I must pray. 

Take away the privilege of prayer from the life 
of any Christian, and what would be left? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Prayer is the connecting link be- 
tween earth and heaven. “As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.”’ We all iden- 
tify holiness with prayer. To say that a man is 
spiritual is the same as to say that he is much be- 
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fore his God in prayer. What we are now, surely 
we are by prayer. If we have attained any measure 
of goodness, if we have resisted temptation, if we 
have any self-command, or if we live with aspira- 
tions and desires beyond the common, we do not 
hesitate to ascribe all to prayer. 

That the privilege of prayer has been much 
abused no one doubts. People often go to God as a 
spoiled child goes to its father, simply when he 
wants some new toy, or seeks refuge from some 
approaching danger. Some pray for things which 
are directly contrary to God’s natural and revealed 
law. Praying God to heal the sick, or mend a 
broken limb, and then refusing to utilise the helps 
which God has put within reach, is heathenish pre- 
sumption. It would be no less fanatical for one to 
throw himself into the sea with his hands tied be- 
hind his back, and a weight about his feet, and 
expect God to save him in answer to prayer. We 
see a further illustration of this in the farmer whose 
land is high and sandy praying for rain, while his 
neighbour, whose farm lies in the rich valley, prays 
for dry weather. Two armies are arrayed against 
each other in battle; each side believes that it is in 
the right, and on each side are true, noble, and brave- 
hearted men. Both sides pray for victory. It is 
evident that the prayers of both cannot be answered. 

There is no question among Christians as to the 
right of prayer, but that granted, then the ques- 
tionings and diversities of views begin. The propo- 
sitions just stated suggest the deeper and more 
difficult question: “ What is prayer?” Is prayer 
necessarily words in form and sequence, or is there 
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a real prayer that never can be syllabled? Does 
prayer change the outward universe, or does it alter 
our inward being? Does it work on God, or does it 
work on us? Do not people pray in the right way, 
or do they not pray enough? Is prayer really an- 
swered, or do we simply think that it is answered? 
Let us examine the Scriptures calmly, and without 
prejudice or prepossession. If we do, it cannot be 
but that we shall obtain a conclusion in which we 
may rest in peace. ; 

In the first place, let us ask what is the object of 
prayer? Luke tells us that in answer to Christ’s 
prayer, “ There appeared an angel unto Him from 
heaven, strengthening Him.’ One object of prayer, 
then, is certainly to gain strength. It is not so im- 
portant that the temptation or trial shall be removed, 
as that we shall be given strength of character to 
conquer. The plant grown in the greenhouse may 
be beautiful, but if you seek strength, choose the 
one which has withstood the storms of outdoor life. 
As with the plant, so with character. Men grow 
strong by struggling against obstacles. The plant 
would be torn into a thousand shreds, if its little 
hands were not fast hold of parent earth. We can 
never endure the storms of life unless our hands are 
fast hold of the hand of God. This is precisely the 
object of prayer, for by it we take hold of God and 
He leads us through the dark Gethsemanes of life. 

Another object of prayer is to make the will 
human the will divine. ‘Not my will, but thine 
be done.” I pray for wealth. God may answer 
that prayer by showing me how I can get along 
without wealth, and still be happy, and accomplish 
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much good in the world. I may be suffering, as 
was Paul, from some thorn-in-the-flesh, and pray 
earnestly for deliverance. My prayer may be an- 
swered by the removal of the thorn, or by grace 
sufficient to endure the suffering. First of all, how- 
ever, before any answer can be given, I must reach 
that point where I can say: “ Not my will, but 
thine be done.” Unless prayer causes me to see the 
love and wisdom of God, so that I am willing to 
leave all things in His keeping, and abide by His 
decision, so far as I am personally concerned it is a 
failure. Unless, with Job, one can kneel beside the 
grave of the departed and say, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord,” the true purpose of prayer has not 
been accomplished. 

Thus far I have spoken of subjective prayer only 
—prayer as related to the person asking. All be- 
lievers in prayer are willing to go this far. Some 
stop at this point, claiming that the only object of 
prayer is the effect which it has on the person pray- 
ing. Can our prayers change God’s will? they ask. 
Can any number of earthly petitions alter God’s 
plans and decrees? Can my praying make God see 
something as best for me to-day, which yesterday 
He thought of contrariwise? 

People, on the other hand, who believe in the ob- 
jectivity of prayer cite those passages in the Bible 
which encourage us to ask for special blessings, 
both spiritual and temporal, in hope that thus, and 
thus only, we may obtain them. And to use inter- 
cession for others, equally special and confident, in 
trust that an effect, which in this case cannot pos- 
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sibly be purely subjective, will be granted. Such 
prayers as Elijah’s for rain, as Hannah’s for a 
child, as the disciples praying for one another, would 
be examples. 

There is nothing that will minister more to 
personal happiness and peace, than will a clear and 
satisfactory understanding of this question of 
prayer. During my first ministerial labours I de- 
cided to preach upon this subject. Taking down 
Robertson’s sermons, I turned and read one pre- 
senting the subjective view of prayer; so completely 
did it upset my own ideas that I was compelled to 
give up the undertaking. I could not accept his 
theory, neither could I answer his arguments. After 
this I at times found myself wondering whether 
there was such a thing as answered prayer, and if 
after all the whole thing was not a farce. When 
doubts like these swept in upon me, I would each 
time be forced back to that one immovable rock— 
personal experience. And I would find myself say- 
ing, ‘I am certain that some power outside and 
above myself came in answer to my petition and 
gave the needed help when all about me was dark- 
ness and despair.” 

As you have undoubtedly detected in what has 
already been said, personally, I believe in the ob- 
jectivity as well as the subjectivity of prayer. The 
questions which have been proposed are indeed dif- 
ficult and perplexing; however, if you will bear 
patiently with me I feel confident that they can all 
be harmonised with this view. 

Let me state just here that it is not necessary in 
holding to the objectivity of prayer, to believe also, 
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as opponents of this theory would have us, that 
prayer changes the will of God. This carries an 
inconsistency on its very face, for it makes God 
subservient to the will of man, therefore man would 
be greater than his maker. Rather, instead of 
prayer changing the will of God, it changes the rela- 
tions between man and God, thus enabling God to 
act differently than otherwise He could, and still be 
consistent with Himself. Let me illustrate. We 
are all agreed in accrediting to man free will, 
including the right to choose God or reject Him. 
Since God has conditioned salvation on_believ- 
ing, we see the impossibility of God saving 
one who does not believe. When a man accepts 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour, God’s will is not 
changed, for it was God’s will from all time to save 
him, if he would only believe. This same is true 
of prayer; the condition is, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive.” Our asking does not change His will, for 
the,“ Heavenly Father knoweth what things we have 
need of before we ask Him,” and His desire is to 
give that which is best for us, but it changes the 
conditions, just as much as believing in Christ 
changes the conditions between God and the sinner. 

It is comparatively easy to ask perplexing ques- 
tions, but all the puzzling ones are not raised by 
the believers in the subjective view. Permit me to 
suggest one for those favouring this theory to con- 
sider. If prayer is purely subjective there certainly 
is no efficacy in praying for another, unless that per- 
son happens to know that you are praying for him. 
Christ prayed for Peter, for his disciples, and for 
those who persecuted Him. Paul, too, prayed, not 
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only for himself, but for his friends; he prayed for 
churches; he prayed for communities that he wanted 
to see, but never had seen; he prayed for his asso- 
ciates; he prayed for magistrates; he prayed for 
rulers; he prayed for those who loved him, and for 
those who hated him; he prayed for God’s cause 
and kingdom everywhere; he prayed day and night; 
he prayed in season and out of season. Prayer was 
the continuous action of his soul. Were Christ and 
Paul self-deceived? Did Christ pray, and did He 
teach others to pray, for things which were simply 
idle mockings thrown in the face of God? No! 
No! Every atom of our being cries out against 
such a preposterous idea. 

The real comforting thought in connection with 
this whole matter is, after all, that all true prayer 
is answered. “ What is that statement?” you ex- 
claim. Do you mean to say that all prayer is actually 
answered? If that is the case, how about Christ, 
who besought the Father until He sweat great drops 
of blood, ‘ That this cup might pass from Him’? 
Remember that true prayer is to make the will 
human the will divine, “ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” Christ’s prayer was a true prayer, and I 
believe it was answered. Christ did not pray simply 
that, “ This cup might pass from Him,” but rather, 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” It was not 
possible that the cup should pass from Him, and 
an angel was sent to strengthen Him that He might 
endure until the end. And if we pray as Christ 
prayed, it is absolutely certain that our prayers will 
be answered, This is plainly taught in 1 John v. 
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14-15. “ And this is the confidence that we have in 
him, that, if we ask according to his will, he heareth 
us: and if we know that he hears us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of him.” 

Again, the question arises in your mind, and you 
ask, if I say, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be done,’ and 
if I do not know that what I ask for is to be granted, 
the question seems as perplexing as ever. Here lies 
the solution. If you had infinite wisdom, and could 
see through all eternity, you would choose, not what 
would give temporary pleasure and happiness, but 
that which would give permanent pleasure and 
happiness. To-day you might choose wealth, when, 
if you had infinite knowledge, you would see that it 
would be your ruination. God has this infinite 
knowledge, and therefore knows what is best for 
you. Since you really want, and God is the only 
one who knows what is best for you, is it not rea- 
sonable to leave all things to Him, who hath num- 
bered the hairs of your head and hath counted the 
sands by the seashore? Do not forget in this con- 
nection that prayer changes the relation between 
God and yourself and makes it possible for Him to 
grant you the best gifts. 

We have seen, then, the object of prayer to be to 
gain strength for the hour of trial, to make the will 
human the will divine, and to bring the petitioner 
into right relations with God. How this view ele- 
vates the idea of prayer. The conclusion which we 
have reached proves that there is something more 
in prayer than the reflex action of the mind on itself, 
as though a man were lifting himself in a basket, 
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or going through a dumbbell exercise. There is 
something real outside of one’s self, in which the 
thoughts of prayer find their natural reaction. It 
is at every point the sense of a grandeur and power 
beyond self, of ideals above one’s self, of sympa- 
thies touching the whole world, of work to be ac- 
complished, and far-reaching purposes, through 
which we are moved to pray. This view of prayer 
multiplies a thousandfold its efficacy as a potent 
factor in the world; it increases the dignity and 
responsibility of human life, and in a diviner sense 
than we had ever dared to anticipate, perhaps, makes 
us, ‘Labourers together with God.” 

I have endeavoured to carry through what seems 
to me a reasonable and philosophical view of prayer, 
and above all a view which I believe to be Biblical. 
Let us consider next the decline of prayer. I am 
not a pessimist on general principles, but [ am com- 
pelled to believe that while on the whole we have 
undoubtedly progressed, in some respects we have 
deteriorated. That prayer is to a large extent one 
of the lost powers appears to me beyond contro- 
versy. Says a prominent writer: ‘I am deeply and 
unalterably persuaded that the power of prayer is 
the lacking, if not the lost, power of the Christian 
church.” We do not read of people praying as they 
did in Bible times. It is now considered old-fash- 
ioned and notional to carry little trials and every- 
day matters to God, as our parents and grandparents 
did. Most present-day praying is not heart praying. 
It begins on earth and ends on earth. It is not the 
soul’s communion with God. 

Formal praying is evidence that true prayer is 
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declining. Think of the number of men who hurry 
through their breakfast, read a few verses from the 
Psalms, then go down on their knees like a cricket 
on the hearth, run through a few majestic phrases 
about God, say with hasty formality that they are 
sinners, then ask that they may be forgiven, and 
that their hearts may be changed. After running 
on thus briefly, in the old, stereotyped way, they 
wind up with, “For thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, forever and ever, amen.” 
They never dream of approaching their Father in 
Heaven in any other than this hard, formal, matter- 
of-fact way. True, such people go through the 
form of prayer, but as the poet has written: 


“T often say my prayers, 
But do I ever pray? 
Or do the wishes of my heart 
i Suggest the words I say? 


“Tis useless to implore, 
Unless I feel my need; 
Unless ’tis from a sense of want 
That all my prayers proceed. 


“T may as well kneel down 

And worship gods of stone, 
As offer to the living God 
A prayer of words alone. 


“For words without the heart 
The Lord will never hear; 
Nor will He ever those regard 

Whose prayers are insincere.” 


Shakespeare put the same thought into that little 
couplet : 
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“My words go up, my thoughts remain below, 
But words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 


Here lies my great objection to the continual use 
of written prayers. People are in danger of falling 
into a formal repetition, as school children do with 
the Lord’s prayer, never thinking of the meaning. 
I do not say that there are not occasions when per- 
sons might much better pray in the language of an- 
other, than in their own language; but certainly 
precomposed forms of prayer are not the best. If 
true prayer springs from the heart, one person can 
no more word the prayer for another than he can 
feel for another. Think of one who had only re- 
cently found his Saviour, coming to God in the 
language of Chrysostom. The latter’s prayer would 
naturally be filled with ripe experience, grand pas- 
sages of praise, gratitude, and love. The former’s 
should be clothed in-the simple language and trust- 
ful faith of a child. Written prayers are a great 
help in devotion, many of them are worth hours 
of study and will help to guide us in our own peti- 
tions. But when one goes into the presence of 
God, he should not go as if he were the prophet 
Isaiah, or the seer John, or the apostle Paul, but 
go just as he is, in his ignorance, in his inferiority, 
in his weakness. 


“Lord! teach me what I want, 
And teach me how to pray; 
Nor let me e’er implore thy grace 
Not feeling what I say,’ 


Absence of secret prayer is another evidence of 
the decline of prayer. People are so rushed and 
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crowded that it is difficult to find time to be alone 
with God. But secret communion with God is abso- 
lutely essential to true prayer. Wrote Canon West- 
cott: “Private prayer and meditation seem to me 
at present to be in special danger of being over- 
looked, and yet to be at the same time of paramount 
importance.’ We live too much to-day in the busy 
thoroughfares. Think of the many times that Christ 
withdrew from His pressing duties to engage in 
private prayer. He went into the mountains, into 
the woods, by the seaside—anywhere that He might 
get away from people and be with His Father. The 
most trying hour of all His life—the scene in the 
garden—He went apart alone to pray. He said unto 
His disciples: “ Tarry ye here, and watch with me. 
And He went a little farther, and fell on His face, 
and prayed.” Then a few verses on we read: “ And 
He cometh unto the disciples and findeth them 
asleep.” Evidently Christ withdrew far enough 
from His disciples so that they were not aware of 
His intense suffering and agony, and all this that 
He might, in the hour of trial, be alone with the 
Father. 

Absence of the family altar is another evidence 
of the decline of prayer. When people are much 
before their God in prayer, it is natural that the 
family should come together to unitedly seek His 
blessing. Brought up in a Christian home where 
family prayers were as regular as the rising sun, I 
very naturally supposed that as a matter of course 
all Christian homes did likewise. To my utter sur- 
prise, time and time again, I have found true Chris- 
tian people, faithful attendants upon the church and 
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even the prayer meeting, and with little children 
under their care, who apparently had never a 
thought as to the family obligations toward God. 
The family altar does much to maintain the peace 
and harmony and unity of the home. There cannot 
be serious differences where people take them to- 
gether before God. Let there be established in 
the homes of our churches the Christian altar, and 
such a revival will sweep through our midst, that 
there will not be room to contain the blessing. 

Just a word further as to the present need of 
prayer. Was the need really ever greater? Mil- © 
lions of souls still out of Christ; portions of our own 
great cities as deep in ignorance and superstition 
as Calcutta or Bombay. In fact, I think that the 
present need of prayer is, if possible, greater than 
ever before, because of the many temptations to lead 
away from prayer. No age has ever demanded so 
much from its people as the present. Amid the 
rushing and striving and hurrying of to-day one 
is likely to become irritable, and lose his good name 
as a Christian unless he looks up often in prayer. 

Prayer calms little jealousies and subdues human 
passions. It helps us to live in the world as in a 
holy temple of God. It is a consecration fresh every 
morning with the grace of new resolves, fresh every 
evening with the chastening strains of sober thanks- 
giving. Every time when we truly pray, we touch 
Heaven and draw new strength from its treasuries. 
As Christ prayed, so must we, that we may prepare 
ourselves for unforeseen hours of severe trial and 
temptation. We know not when earthly friends 
will forsake us; when one whom we have trusted 
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will betray us; when the enemy will surround us 
and take us captive. Earthly possessions and 
friends may alike be taken away, but if we have 
made the acquaintance of that friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother; if we have learned to take 
fast hold of the hand of Christ and draw close to 
Him in prayer, we can stem any tide or weather 
the severest storm. 

We especially need prayer to help us in accom- 
plishing the work which God has given us to do. 
The story is told of a marble cutter who, with 
chisel and hammer, was working a block of stone 
into a statue. A clergyman who was looking on 
said: “I wish that I could deal such transforming 
blows on hearts of stone!” “ Perhaps you might,” 
was the workman’s quiet answer, “if, like me, you 
worked on your knees.” This curt reply is appli- 
cable to us all, if we would do our portion in sav- 
ing the lost about us. The work done on the knees 
is the only work that evinces or effects the transfor- 
mation which is a supernatural sign that God is 
with the workman. The sermon wrought out on 
the knees thrills with a new power. The Bible 
studied on the knees becomes a new book. The 
cross seen from the knees wears a new halo. 

Yes, you say, we all need prayer, and we believe 
in prayer, but tell us how to pray. The longing 
of the individual heart must prompt the form. No 
rule can be given as to whether it should be long 
or short; spoken, or the silent breathing of the 
spirit, but it must be specific. Prayer that is in- 
definite does not avail. “ My son,” “ my daughter,” 
“my servant,” “my sight,’ that is the form of the 
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request; and the accompanying charge is, “ Bring 
him to me.” Dr. Reid says: “It was wonderful 
in a revival in college, how our prayers were an- 
swered for classmates, in the order in which we 
prayed for them by name.” 

Then we must take time for preparation. With 
ten minutes for prayer, spend nine in meditation, one 
in prayer. It is recorded of Bengal that he was 
much given to intercessory prayer and that he had 
power with God and prevailed. One, who was 
anxious to find out his secret, watched him, unob- 
served, in his hours of retirement. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he, “I shall hear Bengal pray.” The aged saint 
sat long before his open Bible, and while perusing 
its sacred pages, and comparing Scripture with 
Scripture, the hour of midnight sounded. Nature 
seemed at length exhausted. He folded his arms 
over the open Word, and, looking up, gave utter- 
ance to these words: “ Lord Jesus, Thou knowest 
me; we are on the same old terms.” A few mo- 
ments more and Bengal’s weary frame was resting 
in a sweet slumber. 


“Take time to be holy, speak oft with thy Lord; 
Abide in Him alway, and feed on His Word. 


“Take time to be holy, the world rushes on; 
Spend much time in secret, with Jesus alone. 


“Take time to be holy. Let Him be thy Guide; 
And run not before Him, whatever betide. 


“Take time to be holy. Be calm in thy soul. 

Each thought and each temper, beneath His control; 
“Thus led by His spirit to fountains of love, 

Thou soon shalt be fitted for service above.” 
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FOREST GATE, LONDON, E. 


V 
THE DIVINE LAW OF GROWTH? 


Text: Isa. xl. 31. “But they that wait for Jehovah 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


Law is of two kinds, human and divine. Human 
law is that made by men for the controlling, influ- 
encing, and moulding of human affairs. Strange 
as it may seem, people who need law the most have 
the least law. This is but another way of saying 
that just in proportion as nations rise in the scale 
of civilisation, the utility and multitudinous forms 
of law increase. In illustration of this principle turn 
to Africa. If we should travel into the interior, say 
to the heart of the Soudan, where civilisation has 
not yet penetrated, we would find no such thing as 
law. While upon the coast, where the missionaries 
of the cross have been at work, we would find some 
few laws and a certain respect for the same. In 
Europe, where civilisation has been at work for cen- 
turies, we would find an infinite number of laws and 
a comparative degree of respect for all. 

Divine law is that framed by the Divine One for 
the controlling and shaping of the affairs of the uni- 

1 Preached at Romford Road Congregational Church, Lon- 
don, Sunday evening, April 2, 1905. 
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verse. As the number and usefulness of laws in- 
crease as you ascend the scale of civilisation, so 
when you reach the Divine—who is the perfect em- 
bodiment of all true civilisation—you find the great- 
est number of laws and their highest utility. The 
truth is that in God’s realm, law is everywhere— 
all about us. But as when affairs move smoothly 
and pleasantly people live unconscious of civil law, 
so likewise, when in harmony with nature, men 
often live unconscious of Divine law. If we could, 
however, but sit on the throne with Him who 
guides the planets in their course, and holds the 
world in space, then we would see and be convinced 
that law is everywhere, in all, through all, around 
all. 

The world revolving upon its axis; the coming 
of day and night, of winter and summer, is all in 
response to this principle of law. The movements 
of the heavenly bodies, the shining of the sun and 
moon, the twinkling of a star, is in obedience to this 
same rule. The coming and going of the tides; the 
dashing of the waves against the rock-bound coast; 
the breaking of the ripple that forms upon the crest 
of the sea into foam and rainbow is all at the com- 
mand of law. The gathering of the water from the 
rivers and the oceans into God’s reservoirs, and car- 
rying it far inland to water the thirsty earth, and 
cause it to spring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater, is all in 
response to this invincible, unchangeable, and eter- 
nal principle of law. Illustrations of this fact could 
be carried on indefinitely, for the truth is we cannot 
conceive of anything that does not come under its 
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control. Even the bursting of a bud, the falling of 
a flower, the bending of a tree takes place in obe- 
dience to its command. 

The text which we have before us this morning 
contains one of these Divine laws—the law of 
spiritual growth. And in the first place I want you 
to notice the conditions upon which this growth de- 
pends. If we study this principle in the plant life 
we will find that there are two conditions, namely, 
food and exercise. Every time the tree turns its 
leaves heavenward to greet the warm sunshine or 
drink in of the gentle spring shower, it is receiving 
food. This is the first great condition of growth: 
nourishing food must be had and plenty of it or 
the plant dwindles and dies. 

The second requisite, that of exercise, is equally 
important. It sounds strangely, to be sure, to speak 
of a tree taking exercise, yet if you will pause and 
think you will see that it is true. When the wind 
blows and the tree bends to and fro, it just as truly 
exercises as does the athlete who vaults the bar or 
swings the club. When this exercise takes place 
the soil is loosened about the tree, the roots send 
their tendrils down deeper into the earth, the sap 
goes coursing more rapidly through the arteries, 
the limbs in consequence reach out farther and up 
higher, and we say, the tree grows. ‘The reason 
that plants grown in the hothouse are not vigor- 
ous and strong is because they do not have suf- 
ficient exercise. 

This same is true in the animal life. A physi- 
cian enters a home where there is a sickly, puny 
child and he says to the mother, give that boy plenty, 
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of nourishing food and healthful exercise, and he 
will be all right. 

According to the law of analogy we should ex- 
pect to find these same two conditions governing 
growth in the spiritual world. Do we so find them ? 
According to our text, yes. For “they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” Re- 
newing one’s strength is growing, and the condi- 
tion stated here upon which this growth depends is 
“waiting upon the Lord.” Now this word “ wait” 
has a two-fold meaning. In the first place 1t means 
to tarry. A friend waits for you at the church door, 
he tarries for you. When we wait upon God in 
this sense of tarry, we are thinking about Him, we 
are communing with Him, we are receiving of the 
heavenly manna which is the bread of life, our 
spiritual food. In the second place this word “ wait” 
means to serve. The man of affairs about your 
house waits upon you, that is, he does your service, 
he is at your command. When we wait upon God 
in this sense of service, we are working for Him, in 
other words we are exercising. As in the natu- 
ral world the plant dies that is not permitted to 
comply with these two conditions, equally so is it 
true in the spiritual world. Food and exercise must 
be had if the child of God expects to grow. 

Another thought which comes in connection with 
these two conditions of growth is the relation which 
they bear to each other. The food must be in pro- 
portion to the exercise and the exercise to the food. 
There are scores of Christians who are actually 
surfeited with food. They have been taking in, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, and month after month, 
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without even so much as a thought of their duty 
and responsibility to others. Like a full sponge, 
people must give out before they can again take 
in. Where this is not done in a short time con- 
gestion takes places and symptoms of spiritual dys- 
pepsia begin to show themselves. For such people 
the diet must be prepared in a certain specific way 
and the food must have a savoury sauce in order 
to tempt the appetite. People who are thus con- 
tinually taking in without ever giving out soon find 
that it is necessary to have their food seasoned 
with the pepper of sensationalism or the spice 
of some strange doctrine in order to make it 
palatable. 

On the other hand, too much exercise and not 
enough food is little if any better than an excess 
of food and no exercise. The one is overfed and 
sluggish, the other underfed and weak. There 
are some few in most every church who are so busy 
looking after the spiritual welfare of others that 
they have no time to give to themselves. They are 
at church to-day, that public meeting to-morrow, 
and some mission the day after, and so they go 
week after week, and month after month. Never a 
moment to rest, never a half hour to meditate, never 
time to be alone with Jesus. A Christian always on 
the go is like a rolling stone—gathers no moss. A 
man who is all activity and takes no time to eat, 
digest, and assimilate his food may stand the strain 
for a short time, but soon he will find himself fall- 
ing behind, with his lifework only begun. 

Believe me, friends, I speak out of a deep sense 
of my own shortcoming when I say that here lies 
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the weakness of the modern ministry. We are so 
given to the serving of tables, to the running of 
errands, to the looking after petty details, that we 
have little time for secret communion with the 
eternal, and thus fail to get close to the heart of 
God. Brethren, pray for us ministers that we may 
not be so taken up with method as to forget men, 
so absorbed in our duty to others as to forget our 
duty to ourselves, so occupied in telling about God 
that we fail to commune with God, until compelled 
to confess, as did the prophet of old, “ They made 
me keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.” 

Notice again, if you will, that this growth is 
gradual. “ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles.’ The eagle does not leap into the 
air, neither does he climb to some lofty eminence 
and, spreading his wings before the breeze, sail forth 
to some desired point. But he rises gradually from 
the earth, little by little, circle upon circle, higher 
and higher, until he is lost to view in the distant 
clouds. 

Often people are discouraged, despondent and dis- 
heartened because they do not seemingly take giant 
strides in Christian progress, or because they do not 
pass from the position of a sinner to that of a saint 
in a single step. But, beloved, that is not God’s 
way. By miraculous interposition such an event 
might take place, but it is not the normal, natural, 
or usual method, and, therefore, it is not the way 
in which we should look for the development of our 
spiritual lives, The Divine law is a gradual growth 
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and a right understanding of the law will help us 
more easily to find the way. 

When this principle is once understood it becomes 
a source of great encouragement, for one learns that 
God does not expect perfection in a minute. Growth 
is not an instantaneous, but a continued operation. 
When growth ceases in the plant death has already 
begun. When it ceases in the spiritual life the dry 
rot of uselessness has taken fast and permanent 
hold. 

In the Christian life we are apt to depend much 
on times and seasons. They have their place and 
accomplish much good, but we must not make the 
error of limiting growth to the week of prayer or 
passion week, or to the Sabbath. There should be 
no day in the year, no hour in the day when the 
work of growth is not going on. At the close of 
a sermon in which I had given expression to this 
thought a woman came to me and said: “ How I 
wish that I might have heard that sermon ten years 
ago, for I have always thought that the work was 
done in a minute, and seeing many imperfections in 
my life, I have consequently doubted the genuine- 
ness of God’s work in my own heart.” I fear that 
there are many such troubled souls in the world, 
who, not understanding God’s way, misunderstand 
His work. If I could only turn this truth around so 
that you could see it from all sides and get it so dis- 
tinctly before your minds that you would never for- 
get it, this Sabbath day would have been well spent. 
The trouble is that while we see a truth for the 
time being and grasp it for the moment in all its 
meaning, we let something else come in and crowd 
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it out, and then the lesson is lost. Therefore, let us 
not only see this truth, but let us grasp it; let us not 
only grasp it, but let us retain it, namely, that 
spiritual growth should be gradual and continuous 
in its development. 

While this spiritual growth of which we have 
been speaking should be continuous and gradual— 
so gradual that it is often scarcely discernible, yet 
there are certain visible signs so that one can tell, and 
tell with a certainty, when growth is taking place. 
You might watch the hour hand of a clock for half a 
day without being able to detect that it moved, yet 
if you look at it now, and then again an hour 
later, you could tell whether or not it had moved. 
You could sit down over a spear of grass, with 
your magnifying glass, for a week, and yet you 
could not see it grow, but if you look at it to-day, 
and then again a week later, you can tell if it has 
grown. This principle also finds its analogy in the 
spiritual life. You watch a Christian from minute 
to minute, or from hour to hour, and you may not 
be able to detect even the slightest sign of growth, 
yet if you should meet that man a year hence you 
could tell almost instantly if growth had taken place. 
The text also verifies this position as it has the 
others stated: “ But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, 
they. shall walk and not faint.’ The figure is 
a strong one. It means us to understand that just 
as the athlete can test his muscular growth by the 
fact that he can run faster and walk farther, so the 
Christian can prove his spiritual growth by his being 
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able to do more work, harder work and by his do- 
ing it better. 

A person possessed of a fiery, uncontrollable tem- 
per might, upon giving himself to Christ, find that 
temper entirely subdued. It would not, however, 
be a certain sign that his desire to lead a better life 
was not genuine, even if the temper had not been 
instantly and entirely removed. But it would be a 
sign that something was very decidedly wrong if 
the man did not gain in ability to control his temper. 
This same would be true in connection with one’s 
love for the Bible. A man who had never examined 
into its wonderful and mysterious truths would 
not, could not, love to study it as one who had 
been long acquainted with its gems of thought and 
spiritual truths. Here would be another sign of 
growth—an increased love of God’s word. And so 
we might continue through the whole category of 
Christian graces—patience, humility, self-denial, 
charity, brotherly love, forgiveness. As a man 
grows in Christian character, he will find more of 
God and less of self. More charity, more love, and 
less hate, less bitterness, less ill-will. 

The question naturally suggests itself to every 
thoughtful person: “‘ Am I thus growing in spiritual 
knowledge and truth?”’ Remember there is no 
such thing in either the natural or the spiritual 
world, as standing still. Either one is growing 
stronger or he is growing weaker; either he is grow- 
ing more into the likeness of Christ or he is growing 
more unlike Christ. If, as we look into our hearts 
and examine our own inward life, we cannot see 
signs of spiritual growth, there is one, and but one, 
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cause for this deficiency, namely, the conditions 
upon which growth depends have not been fulfilled. 
It is easy often to be self-deceived. People some- 
times think they are waiting upon God when in 
truth they are waiting upon their own selfish selves, 
A selfish man can make no true progress in the 
Christian life until he first gets the selfishness out. 
A man who follows simply his own desires, pur- 
poses, and aims, who attends God’s house simply 
when he feels so inclined, who makes his religion a 
convenience instead of a privilege and a duty, is 
not truly waiting upon God. 

Then, too, some people wait upon form, cere- 
mony, and ritualism, and thus deceive themselves 
into thinking that they are waiting upon God. Per- 
sonally I like a little ritualism in connection with 
the church service. It seems to me to be conducive 
to a spiritual frame of mind and to lead one’s 
thoughts away from the world to things holy and 
Godlike. But ritualism and ceremony have no merit 
in themselves. For a man to think that because he 
counts his beads he is pious, or kneels at the altar 
he is holy, or repeats prayers that he is a Christian, 
is a fearful and terrible mistake. Did you ever 
think, my friends, that even church attendance or 
prayer has no merit in itself? For one may occupy 
a seat in the broad aisle and have his mind at his 
office, or make long prayers like the Pharisee of 
old, and still be a hypocrite. Prayer becomes a 
blessing and a help to you when through it you get 
a new vision of God. Likewise the church with its 
services is a means of grace when it helps you to see 
your Heavenly Father. If you love these outward 
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signs, take warning and do not let them replace the 
real, true object which you should have in view. 

Again some people wait on their creeds and thus 
deceive themselves into thinking that they are wait- 
ing upon God. A man might intellectually be able 
to subscribe to the whole of the Westminster cate- 
chism and still be far from the kingdom of God. A 
creed is a good thing in that it helps a man to locate 
himself, but one’s Christianity should never be cir- 
cumscribed by such narrow lines. _A creed is like 
a fence—it shuts out more than it shuts in. A man 
who confines himself within the limits of any single 
doctrinal statement is like a potted plant without 
room to extend its roots. 

We hear much to-day about isms, especially de- 
nominationalism. For one, I am not ashamed to 
confess that I love my church. I am proud of its 
long line of noble leaders. I rejoice in its record 
for Christian education at home and abroad. My 
very soul thrills with excitement when I think that 
her founders crossed the Atlantic in the Mayfower, 
and have been the means under God’s providence 
of so largely shaping the destiny of our Republic. 
But when I reach the place where I prefer to see a 
man outside the church if he cannot be brought into 
my denomination, then the “ism” of which I boast 
becomes a curse to me, a stench in the nostrils of 
my God, and an abomination in the sight of my 
Lord. It is strange that anyone could be so narrow, 
but there are some few mortals in this world of 
ours who put more stress on the single little prepo- 
sition “ eis’’—‘‘ And Christ went down into the 
water ”—than they do on the whole Sermon on the 
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Mount, who make more of their creed than they do 
of their deeds, more of their church than they do 
of their Christ. These are a few of the many hin- 
drances to spiritual growth and where the thorns 
get in they are sure to spring up and choke the 
good grain. If, upon examination, we find any of 
these difficulties in our own lives, we must use the 
pruning knife fearlessly and unhesitatingly. 

We have this morning had our attention called to 
some of the helps as well as the hindrances to 
growth, and while we seek to ward off the latter 
we must encourage the former. The conditions on 
which this growth depends, that of food and exer- 
cise—communion and service—have likewise been 
emphasised. In conclusion, therefore, let me ask, 
Do we not all desire to be strong, healthy, growing 
Christians? If I am right in answering this ques- 
tion in the affirmative shall we not then, now in 
the fellowship of the Lord’s supper and afterward 
in our homes and in the secret of our closets “ wait 
upon the Lord ” until, according to His promise, he 
“hath renewed our strength,’ then we “shall 
mount up with wings as eagles,” we “shall run 
and not be weary, and we shall walk and not 


faint.” 
“Like the eagle, upward, onward, 
Let my soul in faith be borne; 
Calmly gazing, skyward, sunward, 
Let my eye unshrinking turn. 


“O may I no longer, dreaming, 
Idly waste my golden day, 
But each precious hour redeeming, 
Upward, onward, press my way.” 
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THE ALABASTER BOX! 


Scripture: Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9; John xii. 2-11. 

Text: Mark xiv. 3. “And while he was in Bethany in the 
house of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a 
woman having an alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard 
very costly; and she brake the cruse and poured it over 
his head.” 


In reading the three accounts of this incident some 
slight differences are to be noted. Matthew and 
Mark mention the fact that the event took place at 
the house of Simon. John omits this, but states that 
Martha served and that Lazarus was one of them 
that sat at the table, which facts the first two omit. 
John is the only one to mention the name of the 
woman who broke the alabaster box, as he is to 
give the name of the fault-finder. 

Such differences as these have often been serious 
stumbling-blocks in the way of thoughtful and sen- 
sitive souls as to the inspiration of the Bible. If 
God inspired men to write, they ask, why is it that 
they do not tell the same thing in the same way. 
This difficulty arises entirely from a wrong idea of 
inspiration. When God inspired men to write the 
Bible he did not take from them their personalities. 
They were not mere clay in the hand of the potter, 
a mere amanuensis, a machine under the control of 

1 Preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, Lon- 
don, May 14, 1905. 
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a higher power. Inspiration was and is a far more 
natural thing than that. In fact, God inspires men 
as much to-day as ever. He inspired John Howard 
to reform the prisons of England; Susannah Wesley 
to train her two sons for the Christian ministry; 
General Neal Dow and Francis E. Willard to in- 
augurate the great temperance movement of the 
century, and Clara Barton to institute the work of 
the Red Cross Society. If God, you ask, inspires 
men and women to-day as much as in ancient times, 
why is it that he does not inspire them to write a 
Bible? For the simple reason that we have our 
Bible, and such inspiration is not needed. 

When we understand inspiration in this natural 
way and perceive it to be the spirit of God working 
through man for the accomplishment of some high 
end, using, not destroying, his individuality, such 
differences as those alluded to become a proof of 
the validity of the story. One thing is absolutely 
certain, that these three writers were not copying 
from a common source, but that they worked inde- 
pendently of each other. When you remember how 
difficult it is for two men to describe the same thing 
in exactly the same way, such differences as those 
alluded to can easily be accounted for through the 
personality of each writer. 

Understanding, then, that all three accounts are 
inspired, that each supplements the other, and that 
all three are necessary to gain the completest account 
of what took place, we have before us a picture 
somewhat as follows: The place is Bethany, the 
season of the year early April, the day of the 
week Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath; the time of the 
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day, evening following the close of the Sabbath, 
which was at sunset. The occasion is a supper to 
which some twelve or fifteen congenial spirits had 
been invited. The host is one Simon, designated as 
the leper, not that he is a leper now, for he probably 
belongs to that number who have been healed 
through contact with Jesus. The hostess is Martha, 
for it is especially mentioned that she served. The 
guest of honour is Jesus. All day long He has been in 
the city of Jerusalem, passing from group to group 
in quiet, earnest conversation as to the deeper things 
of the spiritual life. At the close of this day of 
arduous toil, footsore, and sad, and burdened with 
unutterable thought, He arrived at the one home 
where He was always welcome—this oasis in the 
desert, this refreshing fountain by the wayside, this 
secure and restful spot where loving hands literally 
prepare a table for Him in the presence of His 
enemies; for on the other side of the hill are the 
plotting priests, the excited multitude, and the cow- 
ardly and unjust judge. 

Jesus is silent, though He is glad to be with 
friends, but there is that on His mind which they 
cannot share. He has spoken, but they do not 
understand. He catches from one and another 
whispered hints of the triumph they anticipate for 
Him before the Passover dawns, but He hears the 
wind sighing in the olive trees of Gethsemane, and 
sees the dark, ominous, and foreboding clouds that 
hang over the nearby city, for the shadow of the 
Cross has already crossed His path, and He is aware 
that the momentous end is rapidly drawing near. 

Next to Jesus the most interesting one of that 
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little group is Lazarus; there he reclines and eats, 
perhaps in the very room from which he had been 
borne a dead man to the grave not many days be- 
fore. How rapidly the questions must have been 
put to him by the others present as to his experi- 
ences during his few days in the life beyond. 

But it is Mary around whom the story centres; 
she is the heroine of the hour, for her one act of 
love has made her name immortal. There were 
others present, though the name of only one other is 
mentioned, and that because of a mean, selfish word 
which he spoke. Judas stands like a dark back- 
ground, against which the purity and beauty of the 
other characters flash the more brilliantly. 

So beautifully simple and perfectly natural is 
the story that we hesitate to touch it, and yet we 
know that certain phases of it must be emphasised 
if the spiritual lessons are to be set forth as they 
should. Choose any point for observation, and we 
will probably regret that we have not chosen some 
other; but choose we must if the lessons are to be 
set forth so that we can take them away with us. 
The true end of all preaching is not to tickle the 
ear, or please the fancy, or stir the emotions, or 
produce a temporary inspiration, but so to present 
truth that men can grasp it in their thought, carry 
it away with them, and, during the week, build it 
into character. The point of observation selected 
may seem to some of you, at least at first, as sec- 
ondary, but it is one which has proven to me very 
suggestive, and I trust it may prove likewise to you. 
Passing by, then, the interesting personalities of 
this story, I want you to view the scene with me 
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from the standpoint of the alabaster box. First, 
then, we will consider the box and its contents; 
second, the box and its treatment; third, the box and 
its influence. If these three general divisions can 
be kept in mind, I am sure that you will be able 
to take away with you all that I have to say upon 
the subject this morning. 

The Box and its Contents.—The account tells us 
that the box was of alabaster, and this means that 
it probably was of oriental gypsum, a substance 
which was often used for this purpose. Gypsum 
could be worked into forms as delicate as an egg 
shell, while the heavier specimens were often carved 
with delicate traceries, hanging vines, and beautiful 
fruits. The whole account leads us to think that 
there was value in the box as well as in its contents, 
and that in bringing it Mary would express her 
appreciation of her Lord and her Master as well as 
in her bringing of the precious ointment. But it was 
the contents of the box which the story especially 
emphasises. Ointment of spikenard was very pre- 
cious, worth from forty-five to fifty dollars a pound, 
but as a Roman denarius was the price of a day’s 
labour in those days, the amount would be equiva- 
lent to at least three hundred dollars in our day. 
Well might the question be asked, would not a less 
amount of this precious ointment have sufficed? 
Would not some other less expensive ointment have 
answered the occasion as well? To this we make 
answer that so far as Jesus was concerned, yes; but 
so far as Mary was concerned, no. Mary was a 
woman of wealth, and her gift must be in propor- 
tion to her ability. It must express her best, and 
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nothing less than a full pound of precious spikenard 
would do that. 

But I would have you notice that there was some- 
thing else in that box beside the precious ointment’ 
of spikenard, something which could not be 
estimated by weight or measured in a box, or 
calculated by pounds, shillings, and pence. What 
was that something? It was love. Nothing 
less than that which caused God, the Father, 
to send His only son into the world. Nothing 
less than that which prompted Christ to give up 
His life to save men. Nothing less than that 
which prompts every mother to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood. Nothing less than 
that which has induced every deed of sacrifice that 
the world has ever known. The merit of the 
widow’s mite lay, not in the fact that it was her 
all, but that it was her best; likewise the merit of 
Mary’s gift lay, not in the fact that it was large, 
but that it was her best. A smaller gift would have 
answered, and might equally well have expressed 
her love, had it equally well expressed her ability. 
Motive, then, you see, is the test of merit with God, 
and on this basis it is quite possible for the widow’s 
mite to outweigh the rich man’s millions. The rich 
and the poor alike must, like Mary, give because 
they love, and give according to their ability. 

It is only necessary to remind you how many of 
the gifts to-day are from other motives than this. 
Men give from compulsion, because others give, 
because they are ashamed not to give, because public 
sentiment actually forces them to give. Others give 
from selfishness, because they hope to get something 
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out of their giving, either from men or from God. 
Emotion prompts still others. An earnest appeal, a 
touching incident, stirs the feelings and men give. 
Still others seem to have no motive in their giving, 
doing it mechanically. During my early ministry I 
met such a man. He gave five dollars to every 
benevolent collection. Whether it was the Foreign 
Board that wanted a million dollars, or the home 
work which asked for three-quarters of a million, 
or the Ministerial Aid which wanted only a hundred 
thousand, they were all treated the same. Is it not 
better to give from duty, or mechanically, or self- 
ishly, or from compulsion, than not to give? 
Unhesitatingly I answer this question in the affirm- 
ative, for these lower motives may be the stepping- 
stone to the higher. But if one is to receive the 
largest blessings which Christ has to offer and find 
the real happiness which comes from giving, his gift, 
like Mary’s, must be the symbol of love. 

The Box and its Treatment.—Unbroken, that box 
represented a value equalling in our currency, as we 
have said, some three hundred dollars; broken, it 
stands throughout all time as a memorial of self- 
sacrificing love. Of rare quality and quantity was 
that spikenard of Mary’s. The evangelists expressly 
tell us that there was a pound, that it was very 
costly, and very precious. But I would have you 
note that the point of the story turns on the fact 
that the commercial value of the ointment became a 
spiritual power only when the box was broken. 
Unbroken, it represented a few dollars; broken, it 
filled the room with its fragrance. 

I wonder if you have noticed how constantly the 
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Bible, from beginning to end, dwells on broken 
things. One of the deep truths of Scripture is that 
out of the wreckage of life God often finds the means 
for his highest service. Bible history is a perpetual 
commentary on the value and blessing of broken 
things. The sacrifices of God, what are they? The 
broken and contrite heart, a broken spirit, O God, 
thou wilt not despise. Christ expressed this same 
thought when speaking of the symbol of the eu- 
charist: ‘‘ This is my body broken for you.” The 
granite stone is of little value until broken. The 
marble in the quarry is likewise of little value until 
it is broken. After the hammer and chisel have 
broken it many thousands of times, it is then that 
there comes forth some Michael Angelo’s Moses 
or David. Wheat, the staff of life, must be broken 
before it can be used. Economists are agreed that 
the earth is the source of all wealth. In its last 
analysis, prosperity rests with the farmer, but the 
earth is of no value until its soil has been broken. 
When the plough has torn and rent it, then, if the 
seed is sown, the earth brings forth its harvest. 
The same principle is true all through life. 
Broken to bless. How often it happens that the 
health must be broken before the blessings of the 
spiritual life take hold upon the soul. So there is the 
alabaster box of a man’s will, and the alabaster box 
of money which must be broken to bless. While we 
all recognise the truth of this great principle, yet is 
it not a fact with most of us that the very thing 
we try not to do is to break our alabaster box? By 
every possible means we try to keep it unbroken. 
Some men, fearing that the alabaster box which 
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holds their wealth is not strong enough, have substi- 
tuted for it a steel box. Then this steel box has 
been put carefully away in a burglar-proof safe, 
and the safe has been placed in a fireproof vault, 
and a great steel door, which can be moved only 
by mechanical appliances, shuts the precious box 
from the world. Open your vaults! unlock your 
safes! bring out your alabaster box of wealth and 
break it at the feet of Jesus—if you would bless and 
be blessed. 

The Box and its Influence-—Never was a good 
deed done but the unfriendly critic was at hand to 
discover a fault or parade a grievance. Quick asa 
flash Judas had made a rapid calculation of the 
amount, and to a penny was ready to rebuke the 
waste, and from Judas’s standpoint it was waste. 
On the basis of hard dollars and cents it was prodi- 
gal waste. Says Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, in 
his volume entitled, ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ ”: 
“In Mary and Judas two opposite spirits live; in 
the one, a love to Christ that seeks to live for him; 
in the other, a love to self that means to use rather 
than serve him. For Mary, to give; for Judas, to 
receive, was to be blessed.” 

But let us not be too severe in our denunciation 
of Judas, for has not he his counterpart in every 
Christian community to-day? Are we not con- 
stantly meeting people who criticise God because of 
the way He does things in the natural world? Sci- 
entists tell us that if all the spawn of the codfish came 
to maturity the ocean would be a sea of cod. To 
what purpose is this waste? Only one seed out of 
thousands comes to maturity. The sun’s rays are 
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diffused in every direction before they reach the 
earth. Why should these things be? A few years 
ago a young man by the name of Pitkin went, un- 
der appointment of the American Board, as a mis- 
sionary to China. He was a graduate of Yale 
University and Union Theological Seminary, and 
when pastor in Brooklyn it was my privilege to 
have him speak in my church. It is worth noting, 
too, that he went at his own expense, for whereas 
he was independently rich, he contributed to the 
American Board the amount of his salary. During 
the Boxer rebellion, standing in front of his own 
door to protect his wife and baby, he yielded up 
his life, and the critics cry, “To what purpose is 
this waste?” forgetting that the blood of the 
martyr has ever been the seed of the church. Plead 
with these people for work among the heathen and 
they ask, have we not work enough at home? 
Plead with them for the church, and they ask if this 
had not better be given to the poor? The fact is, 
such people are mere jealous spectators of other 
men’s enthusiasm, who grasp at any plausible plea 
for ignoring a burden and shirking a sacrifice. 
About one year ago Mr. James Hill, of St. Paul, 
Minn., gave $1,500,000 to found a Catholic ca- 
thedral. The committee appointed began work by 
purchasing the most beautiful corner in the city, at 
the junction of four great avenues, and tearing 
down a beautiful residence, to make place for the 
cathedral, and our critic asks, to what purpose is this 
waste? About the same time Miss Walker, of Bos- 
ton, gave a like sum for the establishment of an 
Episcopal cathedral in her city, and the critics ask, 
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had this not better be given to the poor? Jesus 
answers: “ Love’s profusion is not waste. The peo- 
ple who give to me are not the people who rob the 
poor.” And in the same breath he warned the 
church against that horrid spirit which would regu- 
late the methods of Christian devotion by worldly- 
wise considerations of profit and loss. Economy 
and utility are modern shibboleths. No doubt they 
have their place and importance, but there are whole 
regions of thought and action in which they have no 
right to enter, or, entering, no right to reign alone. 
Turn to Ruskin’s, “ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
and read his, “ Lamp of Sacrifice,” if you would find 
a justification for the beautiful as well as the useful 
in church architecture. I congratulate this church on 
its beautiful building, which so far as I have had 
opportunity to observe is cne of the most complete 
and attractive Congregational churches in England. 
Let God’s house be as stately, as richly furnished 
and adorned, as beautiful without and within, as 
human skill can make it. Let its architectural ar- 
rangements be so complete as to make it a veritable 
poem in stone. Let the Gospel enlist the finest in- 
tellects, the warmest hearts, the strongest and clever- 
est hands, the most eloquent lips, the amplest gifts 
for its propagation. Let Christ’s service claim the 
most exhausting labours, the largest sacrifices, and 
the best talent. When all is done we are only un- 
profitable servants who owe the Master still ten 
thousand talents, and have not wherewith to pay. 
While this act of Mary’s called forth a criticism, 
do not fail to notice that it called forth also a word 
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from Judas, the latter came from Christ. The high- 
est praise possible was lavished on Mary when Jesus 
said: “ She hath done what she could.” It was no 
discredit to her that she was unable to serve him as 
those strong men present did, as it is no discredit to 
them that they, out of their meagre means, could 
furnish no such costly gift as an alabaster cruse 
of precious ointment.. What Mary could do she 
did, did it with all her heart. “ Not grudgingly 
nor of necessity.” Wealthy, she gave of her 
wealth as the poor woman by the treasury gate 
had given of her poverty, and each had in the 
Lord’s sight great recompense of reward. In the 
farthing of the one and the rare spikenard of 
the other, we behold the same motive at work, 
each doing what she could. The rule of doing 
what we can for Christ seems an easy one, but 
in point of fact it is so difficult, so exacting, that 
only mighty grace can enable us to accomplish it. 
Doing what we can means doing all we can, putting 
the last ounce of strength into our work, giving of 
our time, thought, and means, and giving again and 
again until we feel the sacrifice of giving. Christ 
asks no soul to go beyond his power, but He does 
claim from each that with which He has endowed 
each, and to yield aught less is to abuse our steward- 
ship and betray the little love that is beneath and 
behind it all. 

Christ’s word of commendation contains yet an- 
other thought, for he adds: “ She is come to anoint 
my body to the burying.” It was customary to 
anoint bodies after death had taken place. Christ 
commends the doing of it before death as an act 
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of expressive love. Is it not a thousand-fold better 
to break your alabaster box while you live? I find 
no fault with men who make provision in their 
wills for the endowment of colleges, art galleries, 
libraries, and churches after they are gone, but I 
do say that the stamp of Christ’s approval is in this 
incident clearly and distinctly placed upon the break- 
ing of the alabaster box while you live. One who 
gives while he lives, gives twice, for he is sure that 
the money goes to the desired object—which is not 
always done when a will is made—and he himself 
can have the pleasure of seeing the good done and 
the happiness derived. Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Dr. Pearsons, and similar givers receive a 
thousandfold more happiness in the distributing of 
their money than they ever did in the making of it. 

The broken box called forth, as we have seen, a 
criticism and a word of commendation, and finally 
a reward. “And the house was filled with the 
odour of the ointment.” The fragrance diffused 
through the whole house is of more value than the 
ointment itself. Surely there was no money value 
in the fragrance. Judas could not estimate it. No 
one could buy or sell that sweet odour that filled the 
house. But nevertheless it was the odour, lasting 
for many days, that conveyed the silent testimony 
to other hearts of the beauty of an act of death- 
less love. 

The fragrance was an immediate reward, but 
Christ promised Mary also a future reward. 
“Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world, that 
also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
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of, for a memorial of her.” From the time of Christ 
until the present, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, in England and in America, in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and amid the islands of the sea, 
in pulpit and in pew, in the home, on the street, and 
in the office, Christ’s witness bearers have been tell- 
ing this story of self-sacrificing love, and thus ful- 
filling this prophecy, made nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

In all that has been said, I am aware that I have 
spoken chiefly of material things. The alabaster 
box of health, of time, of will, and money has 
been mentioned. The most important alabaster box 
I have reserved until the last—I refer to the ala- 
baster box of the heart. Do I speak to any this 
morning who have been trying to quiet the claims 
of conscience by giving to Christ the alabaster box 
of time and money while refusing to give the 
alabaster box of the heart? It is not necessary for 
me to tell you that you are holding back the one 
thing needful. You business men outside the 
church, who pride yourselves upon your reputations 
for honesty and business square dealing, the church 
needs you, you need the church; Christ needs you, 
you need Christ; come, and come to-day; come, and 
come now, and at His feet break the alabaster box 
of your own hearts. In closing, may I leave with 
you the words of our American poetess, Frances R. 
Havergal: 


“Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold; 
Take my intellect and use 
Every power as Thou should choose. 
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“Take my will and make it Thine, 
It shall be no longer mine; 
Take my heart, it is Thine own, 
It shall be Thy royal throne. 


“Take my love, my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure store; 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for Thee.” 
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VII 
THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE?! 


Scripture: John iii. 1-21. 
Text: John iii. 7. “Ye must be born anew.” 


Our text contains one very strong word—must. 
This word carries with it the thought of necessity, 
of compulsion, of imperativeness. You will recall 
that Christ used this word a number of times in 
reference to Himself. “ I must be about my Father’s 
business.” “I must preach the kingdom of God 
to other cities also.” “I must work the works of 
him that sent me.” ‘“ The son of man must suffer 
many things.” The necessity under which Christ 
moved was that of duty, of need, of love. In all 
this no one would think of saying that Christ’s free 
will was destroyed, for then there would have been 
no merit in His action. Likewise when, as in our 
text, this same strong word is used in reference to 
ourselves, we must not think of that necessity as 
destroying human freedom. Taking the text by 
itself it might be misunderstood; taking it in its 
connection it could not be misunderstood. Notice, 
then, in interpreting the text in the light of con- 
text, that it does not say absolutely every man must 
be born again, but rather ye may be born again. 

1Preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, Lon- 


don, January 15, 1905; Trinity Presbyterian Church, Tony- 
pandy, Wales, March 19, 1905. 
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You can do as you please about the matter, but 
the absolute lies in the fact that, ‘‘ Except a man 
is born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
A man is not compelled to breathe against his will, 
but the divine law is that he must breathe to live. 
This same divine law says he must be born again to 
see the kingdom of God. 

Says a modern writer: “ There is not in the whole 
range of Christianity a point, a fact, a doctrine 
more important than the new birth.” This cannot be 
putting it too strongly, for Christ, as you see, makes 
it one of the absolute conditions of gaining heaven. 
I propose this morning, therefore, to make some re- 
marks on this great theme, and I trust that what I 
have to say will not only be profitable to those who 
have never made a profession of personal faith in 
Christ, but that it will also search and try the 
hearts and consciences of those who have long sup- 
posed themselves to be living the Christian life. 
At a time like this, when great tidal waves of re- 
vival are sweeping England, and especially Wales, 
it behooves us all to make a new examination of our 
hearts and lives, for the fact is that we all ought to 
be better than we are, which is but another way of 
saying that we need to be born anew. Nicodemus 
asked, “Can a man enter a second time into his 
mother’s womb, and be born?” ‘The answer is yes, 
and not only can he be born a second, but a third, 
and a fourth time. As we proceed to unfold our 
theme, tnerefore may we see that each new birth 
means the mastery of some old sin, and that the sub- 
ject under consideration applies to more of us pos- 
sibly than at first we had supposed. 
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With these introductory thoughts let us proceed 
with our subject by inquiring as to the necessity of 
the new birth. Why must a man be born again? 
The ground of this necessity might be based on the 
authority of Jesus. The Scriptures tell us that 
Christ spoke with authority, and that, of course, 
because He spoke the truth. No one has ever dis- 
covered Christ as saying anything that was not true. 
Those who have followed His teaching have never 
had occasion to regret their action. Now, it was 
this man who spake as never man spake, who pos- 
sessed the air and voice of authority, who uttered 
the truth because He Himself was the truth, who 
said: “ Ye must be born again.”’ To one who be- 
lieves in Christ, who recognises His word as author- 
ity, who looks to Him as the final court of appeal, it 
is sufficient to know that Christ said so in order to 
make it so. But I would have you notice that Jesus’ 
saying, “ Ye must be born again,” did not make the 
new birth a necessity. He said this because it was 
true. Christ knew that spiritual life must be pre- 
ceded by spiritual birth. 

This brings us directly to another necessity of the 
new birth, and that is the fact that man is a sinner. 
Constituted as man is he would not remain in 
heaven even if he succeeded in getting there, 10 
fact, heaven would be a veritable “ chamber of hor- 
rors” for one who is not born again, and through 
this new birth freed from his old self of sin. TS 
enter heaven this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption. It may be that I speak to some this morn- 
ing who do not think their sin sufficiently sinful to 
require this transforming and renewing process. If 
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this is so let me ask you to think with me for a 
moment of sin as it appears in your neighbour’s 
life, rather than in your own life. For it is often 
easier to see things in the lives of others than it is 
to see them in ourselves. 

Your neighbour then, how is it with him? He 
professes to be a Christian, but do you see no sin 
in his life? Is he always just the man that he 
appears to be? How is it in the home, not your 
home, but your neighbour’s home? Do the children 
honour the parents? Do the parents always set 
just the right example before the children? Do 
the wife and husband never speak crossly to each 
other? Take it in the business world, not your busi- 
ness, of course, but the business of your rival. Are 
you unable to see any shortcomings in your rival’s 
business methods? Does he always take pains to 
point out the blemishes in the goods which he sells? 
Is he ever ready to increase the wages of his em- 
ployees when his business will justify it, without 
their asking him to do so? Is it not a fact that 
most of your business contemporaries consider the 
golden rule—doing by others as you would that 
others should do by you—the ideal, and forget that 
this rule was abrogated by Christ as belonging to 
the old dispensation? Did He not say, “A new 
commandment give I unto you—that ye love one 
another even as I have loved you”? How many 
are there who approach this New Testament stand- 
ard of loving, not as others love us, but as Christ 
loves us? Or, look at this subject, if you will, from 
the standpoint of the church, not your church, for 
it is, of course, an exception to the rule, but the 
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church across the green. Are all the members of 
that church living consistent Christian lives? Are 
there no cliques? And are the poor treated as kindly 
and attentively as the rich? After looking at the 
subject in this way we are ready to bring it home 
to our own hearts. The Scriptures say: “God 
weigheth the thoughts of men.” Suppose we had a 
pair of scales here that could record our thoughts. 
Is there one present who would dare to stand upon 
them? For is not the heart desperately wicked? 
“ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” If this 
is true, does it not follow that all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God? That there is no 
man that sinneth not, no, not one? That we are 
all, every one of us, filled with sin, and that we are 
no more prepared to be companions of angels and for 
fellowship with Jesus than a caterpillar is to dwell 
with the skylark; therefore we must be born anew. 

Again the necessity of the new birth is grounded 
in the fact that man wants to be saved, and this is 
the only way in which that salvation can be attained. 
There is no other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we can be saved. Writes the la- 
mented Drummond: ‘Every other conceivable 
measure has been tried and failed. Government has 
been tried, philosophy has been tried, philanthropy 
has been tried, and all have failed. Reformation has 
been tried and failed, for every reformation is but 
a fresh and unguaranteed attempt to do what never 
has been done. Reconstruction has been of little 
use, for reconstruction is an ill-advised endeavour 
to rebuild a house which has fallen a thousand times 
already, with the same old bricks and beams. Man 
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has had every chance, from the creation to the pres- 
ent moment, to prove that regeneration was not the 
one necessity of the world, and has utterly failed.” 

We are still told, however, that all the world 
needs is just to get a start. Once set a man on his 
feet, or a universe with a few good guiding princi- 
ples and fair play, and the end desired must be 
achieved; but no, that experiment has been tried. 
God tried it Himself. It was fairly done and it 
failed. The wickedness of man had waxed great 
throughout the land. So God said that He would 
destroy all living flesh and select a picked few of 
the inhabitants to start the world afresh. A fair 
experiment. So all the world was drowned except 
a little nucleus in an ark—the picked few who were 
to found Utopia, who were to reconstruct the uni- 
verse, who were to begin life again and make 
everything so much better than it was before. But 
the experiment failed. The picked few failed. 
Their children failed. Things got no better, only 
worse, and worse; and no man really knew the 
cause till Jesus told the world that it must—that it 
was essentially necessary—that it must, absolutely 
and imperatively must, be born again. 

We will consider next the meaning of the new 
birth, and it will help us, possibly, to get at this sub- 
ject by noting some things that are not the new 
birth, and yet are often confounded with it. Notice, 
then, ‘that repentance and conversion are not the 
new birth, for these are the human side of which 
the new birth is the divine. Sanctification is not 
the new birth, for sanctification is a process of 
spiritual development which follows the new birth. 
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Uniting with the church is not the new birth, though 
that is something which every man who is born 
again will wish to do. Hawthorne, in his, “ Celestial 
Railway,” satirises the popular conception of the 
church as a train bound for the eternal city, and all 
the people have to do is to buy their tickets, step 
aboard, select comfortable seats, and the conductor 
and engineer do the rest. But, friends, there is no 
railway connection with heaven; the church can 
give no guarantee of salvation. All it professes to 
do is to point men the way and help them in their 
onward journey. 

Leading a moral life is not the new birth. When I 
was a pastor in Brooklyn, N. Y., a detective entered 
a store, and placing his hand upon a customer’s 
shoulder, said: “You are my prisoner.’ The man 
accosted asked for an explanation, and the detective 
said: “ You are an escaped convict, and are wanted 
for forgery and other crimes.” The arrested man, 
seeing that his identity was discovered, asked for 
the privilege of returning to his home, that he 
might say good-bye to his wife and child. “ Wife,” 
he said, “ have I not been a good husband?” ‘“ In- 
deed you have,” she replied. ‘ Have I not been a 
loving father and provided generously for you and 
the boy?” “Indeed you have,” she said. Then, 
turning to the detective, the man asked: “ Do 
you hear that testimony?” “ Yes,” said the detec- 
tive, “I do; and you may be all right with your 
wife and child, but you are all wrong with the State 
of New York.” Thus it is, when you press home 
upon one the necessity of the new birth, he asks: 
“Am I not honest? Do I not stand well among my 
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business associates? Do I not lead a moral life? 
Am I not kind to my wife and children?” To this 
we make answer, “ You may be all right with your 
business associates and your family, but you are all 
wrong with God unless you have been born again. 
These things of which you speak ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left this other undone.” 
Having thus cleared the way by calling attention 
to some things which are not the new birth, though 
often confounded with it, we are ready to say that 
the new birth is a mystery, which cannot by us be 
fully understood, but nevertheless a fact to be ac- 
cepted. Christ says: “ Marvel not that I say unto 
you ye must be born again, for there are other mys- 
teries which you do not fully understand, yet you 
do not hesitate to accept the connecting facts, and 
act accordingly. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth, yet you do 
not hesitate to use it to guide your boats and turn 
your mills.” Only this last week I was walking 
along one of your beautiful country roads, and in a 
field I saw cattle, sheep, and geese, all drinking from 
the same brook, feeding from the same pasture, 
with the result that there were feathers on the back 
of one, wool on the back of another, and hair on the 
back of yet another. A great mystery. Yet we do 
not hesitate to use these creatures for our various 
domestic purposes. We cannot understand how the 
flowers turn the sunshine and the rain and the soil 
into colour and fragrance, yet we believe in botany 
and chemistry. Can a man be born when he is old? 
Certainly, for it has been done—a great mystery, 
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but a great fact. Think of Bunyan the sinner, and 
Bunyan the saint. Think of Saul the persecutor, 
and Paul the preacher. Think of Gypsy Smith the 
gypsy wanderer, and Gypsy Smith the Gospel 
worker, and marvel not when Christ saith, a man 
can be born again. 

Once more, the new birth is the beginning of the 
Divine life in man. Says one of our leading Amer- 
ican theologians, Professor W. N. Clarke: “ The 
new birth is a moral change, a change of character 
and ruling disposition. It is not a gift of new 
faculties or a creation of something additional in 
a man, but an awakening of new dispositions, which 
prepares him for fellowship with God. And since 
the new life of divine fellowship is a life of holy 
love, the beginning of the new life consists in the 
awakening of holy love in the soul. But this 
thought must be added—that this change is wrought 
by God, and consists in His own impartation of His 
own character. Here appears the fitness of the 
name regeneration. God, by His own action, pro- 
duces another like Himself: He brings into being 
one who is in the spiritual sense His offspring, His 
child. A man is “born again”; made a new crea- 
ture by a new beginning in the soul’s life, whereby 
God produces a life morally similar to His own. We 
can well understand that the direct agent in effect- 
ing such a change in a man is God in man, the Holy 
Spirit. Hence the new birth, or regeneration, may 
be defined as that work of the Holy Spirit in a man 
by which a new life of holy love, like the life of God, 
is initiated.” 

Again, the new birth is an instantaneous act, 
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though usually preceded by preparation, as it is 
followed by development. Here is a business man 
who prides himself on his standing among his asso- 
ciates and his exemplary moral life. He is an at- 
tendant upon the church, interested in its work, and 
a liberal contributor toward its support, but not a 
professing Christian. Some day there comes to this 
man the thought that for the sake of his influence 
in the community, and especially for the sake of his 
two boys, who are just entering young manhood, 
he ought to publicly declare the real convictions of 
his heart, for he believes in the church and truly 
loves Christ. He weighs this call to duty for a few 
moments and then pushes it one side. It comes 
again and again, and each time he treats it in the 
same way, until at last he says, “ With God’s help 
I will.’ Do you not see that through all these 
weeks, and possibly months, this man was approach- 
ing the point of the new birth, but he was not born 
again until he said, “I will.” 

During the Spanish-American War a young man, 
a graduate of Harvard College, left his Boston 
home and joined the Rough Riders—that heteroge- 
neous company made up of cowboys, old Indian 
fighters, college athletes, and not a few young men 
of wealth and high social standing. This young 
man was in that awful charge up San Juan Hill, was 
wounded, carried to the rear, later put aboard a 
transport, and sent back to Charleston. Here he 
was placed in a hospital and an old black mammy, 
with a face as black as night, though with a heart 
white as snow, for it had been cleansed by the 
Crucified One, was appointed his nurse. With true 
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spiritual instinct she seemed to know that she had 
in her keeping some mother’s prodigal. Once she 
ventured to speak to him about the Christian life, 
but the young man turned his face to the wall. 
Henceforth, therefore, she said nothing directly, but 
whenever opportunity afforded, let fall a few words 
of spiritual truth. Later a fever set in, the young 
man’s case became critical, for days he was un- 
conscious and one night in his delirium he called for 
his mother. The old coloured mammy, hoping to 
quiet him, took his hand in hers and stroked it 
soothingly. Thinking that it was his mother who 
held his hand, he confessed to her his sin, and prom- 
ised henceforth to lead a Christian life. Several 
weeks passed by, the young man was now convales- 
cent, the time was approaching when he was to be 
sent North, and the coloured mammy asked him if 
he remembered what he said in his delirium. He 
answered no, and when she told him of his con- 
fession and promise, his eyes filled with tears, and 
reaching out his hand, he said, “ Pray for me.” 
Now, do you not see that through all the weeks of 
that young man’s sickness, through even his opposi- 
tion to the truth, he was gradually approaching the 
point of the new birth, but he was not born again 
until he said, “ Pray for me.” 

In the third general place, let us note briefly the 
results of the new birth. The apostle Paul tells us 
that with him it meant love for the things which 
once he hated, and hatred for those things which 
once he loved. Here is a man who dislikes the 
name Christian; the Cross and all it means is to 
him repellent. This man is born again and the 
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word Christian has to him a new meaning, and the 
Cross becomes a symbol of love and light. Here is 
a man who has no interest in the church, he never 
attends its services, and speaks against it whenever 
opportunity offers. This man is born again, and 
the church becomes to him as a second home, an 
institution for the betterment of the community, an 
agency for bringing to pass the kingdom of God 
among the kingdoms of this world. Here is a man 
who dislikes the Bible, or, what is more likely true, 
entirely neglects it. This man is born again and the 
, Bible becomes to him the most precious of books, 
the very lamp of his feet, and the light of his life. 

The new birth also gives religious joy. Here 
is one who united with the church when a child. 
He may have taken the step through undue influ- 
ence of parents or pastor, or because his comrades 
were about to do so, and he did not wish to be left 
behind. But the happiness and joy of the Chris- 
tian life this man has never known. He is born 
again, and old things pass away, the sorrow, the 
sadness, the discouragements, all seem to vanish; 
he is now conscious of the fact that he is a child of 
God, that his life is hid with God in Christ. His 
juniper tree experiences are no more, and weariness 
and heaviness have given way to peace and joy and 
happiness. 

Further, the new birth enables one to see things 
from the true standpoint. When men come into 
the world they are born outside the kingdom of 
God, and Jesus says: “ They cannot enter in, they 
cannot even see into it until they have been born 
again. They may go round and round it, and ex- 
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amine it from the outside, and pass an opinion on 
it, but they are no judges, they are not seeing what 
they are speaking about. For that which is born of 
spirit is spirit, and that which is born of flesh is 
flesh; and they can only give a criticism which is 
material on that which is spiritual. Therefore, the 
critical value of a worldly man on religious matters 
is nothing. He is open to an objection which makes 
his opinion simply ludicrous; he is talking about a 
thing which he has never seen. So far as one’s ex- 
perience of religion goes regeneration makes all the 
difference between seeing and not seeing.” 

In the cathedral at Oxford there is a very beau- 
tiful old stained-glass window, from which the 
head of St. Thomas of Canterbury was struck by a 
Puritan trooper. Surrounding this are Bible scenes 
of rare beauty. Suppose a stranger with guide 
book in hand should go in search of this historic 
and beautiful window. He passes beneath the tower 
in which swings, “Great Tom,” he crosses the 
quadrangle, he reaches the smaller quadrangle 
adjoining the cathedral, he walks round about 
the outside, looking at the windows, but sees noth- 
ing to in the least attract his attention. At this 
point the verger appears and invites him within. 
Now the whole scene changes, there is a little piece 
of plain glass which fills the hole made by one of 
Cromwell’s soldiers, but above is the figure of Jesus, 
and the story of His love is told in every part. So 
let a man enter into the kingdom of heaven, let 
him be born again and he will see the kingdom of 
heaven. He will see the miracles and parables 
which were meaningless and colourless once. He 
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will see the story of the Cross, which was a weari- 
ness and an offence; he will see the person of Christ 
and the King in his beauty, and beholding, as in a 
glass, the glory of the only begotten, shall be 
changed in the same image from glory to glory. 

In the words of our greatest American preacher, 
and one whom England delighted to honour, let me 
say, ““My message to-day is over, I have preached 
my sermon, J] have laid before you some simple 
thoughts in regard to your state, in regard to the 
possibility of your attaining a better life, and in re- 
gard to the motives which should actuate you in 
your endeavours to become true and noble Chris- 
tians. The application of this discourse is now with 
you. You can let it pass as the idle wind of the 
mountain, or you can consider it a thing for merely 
speculative curiosity, and discuss it by the way. But 
there is not a soul here who ought not, in the light 
of this truth, to measure his experience, that he may 
know whether he has a real conversion or only a 
technical one. It is for you to determine whether 
it is best for you to hold on to the end of life, ignor- 
ing this great truth, and your need of it, or whether 
you will, by God’s help, begin at once that higher 
and better life which shall lead you to eternal bless- 
edness.” 
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Scripture: Isaiah liii. and Luke xxiii. 12-46. ; 

Text: Luke xxiii. 46. “And Jesus, crying with a loud 
voice, said, Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: 
and having said this, he gave up the ghost.” 


Tue late Doctor Dale, in his masterly little volume 
on, “ The Atonement,” says: “ Any complete theory 
of the atonement must include a definition of the 
eternal relations between the Son of God and the 
Father.” We will follow the suggestion given by 
prefacing what we have to say with a few remarks 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It will help us to understand the relation of the 
Father and the Son if we remember that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is a metaphysical, not a physical, 
one. If we think and talk about the three mem- 
bers of the Trinity as three separate personalities 
bounded by space, we shall find ourselves in diffi- 
culty. For in this sense, three persons in one or one 
in three is contradictory and absurd. I take the fol- 
lowing from the late F. W. Robertson, which is the 
best illustration of this difficult subject that I have 
met. ‘“‘ Take any material substance: we find in that 
substance qualities; we will say three qualities— 
colour, shape, and size. They are three distinct 

1 Preached at Bowes Park Congregational Church, London, 


Communion Sunday, August 6, 1905; Ealing Congregational 
Church, London, September 3, 1905. ; 
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essences, and yet they all form one unity, one single 
conception, one idea—the idea, for example, of a 
tree. Now we will ascend into the immaterial 
world, and here we come to something more distinct 
still, Hitherto we have had but three qualities, we 
now come to the mind of man—where we find some- 
thing more than qualities. We will take three—the 
will, the affections, and the thoughts of man. His 
will is not his affections, neither are his affections 
his thoughts, and it would be imperfect and incom- 
plete to say that these are mere qualities in the 
man. They are separate consciousnesses—living 
consciousnesses—as distinct and as really sundered 
as it is possible for three things to be, yet bound to- 
gether by one unity of consciousness. Now, we 
have distincter proof than even this that these things 
are three. The anatomist can tell you that the lo- 
calities of these powers are different. He can point 
out the seat of the nerve of sensation; he can local- 
ise the feeling of affection; he can point to a nerve, 
and say, ‘ There resides the locality of thought.’ 

“ This idea may be carried still further. The act 
that a man does is done by one particular part of 
that man. You may say that it was the work of 
his genius, or of his fancy, it may have been a mani- 
festation of his love, or an exhibition of his cour- 
age; yet that work was the work of the whole man; 
his courage, his intellect, his habits of perseverance, 
all helped towards the completion of that single 
work. Just in this way certain special works are 
attributed to certain personalities of the Deity; the 
work of redemption being attributed to one, the 
work of sanctification to another. And yet, just as 
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the whole man was engaged in doing that work, 
so does the whole Deity perform that work which 
is attributed to one essential. 

“In this connection let us remember the principle 
that it is the law of being that in proportion as you 
rise from lower to higher life, the parts are more 
distinctly developed, while yet the unity becomes 
more entire. You find, for example, in the lowest 
forms of animal life one organ performs several 
functions, one organ being at the same time heart 
and brain and blood vessels. But when you come 
to man, you find all these various functions existing 
in different organs, and every organ more distinctly 
developed; and yet the unity of a man is a higher 
unity than that of a limpet. When you come from 
the material world to the world immaterial, you 
find that the more society is cultivated, the more 
marvellous is the power of developing distinct 
powers. In the savage life it is almost all one of 
feeling, but in proportion as the higher education 
advances, and the higher life appears, every power 
and faculty develops and distinguishes itself, and 
becomes distinct and separate. And yet, just in pro- 
portion as in a nation every part is distinct, the 
unity is greater, and just in proportion as in an 
individual every power is most complete, and stands 
out most distinct, just in that proportion has the 
man reached the entireness of his humanity. 

“Let us apply all this to the mind of God. The 
Trinitarian maintains against the Unitarian and the 
Sabellian, that the higher you ascend in the scale 
of being, the more distinct are the consciousnesses, 
and that the law of unity implies and demands a 
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manifold unity. The doctrine of Sabellianism, for 
example, is this: that God is but one essence—but 
one person under different manifestations; and that 
when He made the world He was called the Father, 
when He redeemed the world He was called the 
Son, and when He sanctified the world He was 
called the Holy Ghost. The Sabellian and the 
Unitarian maintain that the unity of God consists 
simply in a unity of person, and in opposition to 
this does the Trinitarian maintain that grandness, 
either in man or in God, must be a unity of mani- 
foldness.” 

I believe, then, in God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit—in the Father as Creator, 
in the Son as Reconciler, in the Holy Spirit as Sanc- 
tifier. In the death of Christ, God literally and 
absolutely gave himself. The question which we 
raise, then, is, “‘ Why did Christ die?’’ What ex- 
planation, if any, can be found to justify this awful 
tragedy? The earliest Christian literature contains 
only general statements concerning the death of 
Christ, reproducing the expressions of the New 
Testament, but not developing them into any defi- 
nite forms of doctrine. The earliest definite theory 
on the subject took form about 1000 A. D., and was 
that Christ delivered men from sin by offering a 
ransom in their behalf to Satan, who is their actual 
or rightful Lord. 

First, then, we ask, Was Christ’s death to appease 
the wrath of Satan? We all know what is meant 
by a ransom. When Miss Stone was captured by 
the brigands of Turkey and a certain price demanded 
for her release, the amount paid was called a ransom. 
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This idea of a ransom being given to Satan for the 
release of the sinner was the current and orthodox 
doctrine in the church for nearly a thousand years. 
The objection to it is that it makes Satan equal to 
God. If not equal, of possessing at least sufficient 
power to dictate terms to God for the release of his 
children. Of course, this is all contrary to our pres- 
ent understanding of Scripture, and to our ideas of 
God, for there can be but one all powerful and 
eternal being called God. 

Did Christ die to appease the wrath of an angry 
God? In the eleventh century Anselm introduced 
the worthier idea that the ransom was paid, not to 
Satan, but to God. He argued that the enormity 
of sin required an infinite satisfaction to God if He 
was to release the sinner; that this satisfaction was 
due to God from man, and to be justly offered by 
no other; but nevertheless it could actually be ren- 
dered by no one inferior to God Himself: and that 
for this reason God became man in infinite mercy, 
in order to enable humanity, in the person of Christ, 
to satisfy Him for its sins. Later this doctrine was 
modified so as to mean that Christ actually took the 
place of sinners in the sight of God. Upon Him, 
therefore, fell all the punishment of all the sins of 
all the men for whom He died. This explanation 
puts God on the basis of a king who has become 
angry with his subjects, because of their disobedi- 
ence, and is about to take their lives, but is per- 
suaded therefrom by a gift of such priceless value 
that he is willing to accept it in compensation of the 
wrong done. 

This, as you see, makes God a subject to be 
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bought and sold, and reduces the scheme of the 
atonement to a commercial transaction. It leaves 
but little, if any, room for genuine forgiveness, and 
it makes God a revengeful rather than a merciful 
Being, an exponent of unscrupulous justice, rather 
than, as the Scriptures teach, a Being of infinite 
tenderness, sympathy, and love. If the death of 
Christ was to appease the wrath of an angry God, 
it would reduce God to a veritable Shylock, demand- 
ing his pound of flesh. For one, give me the self- 
denying life of Gautama Buddha, or the ancestral 
worship taught by Confucius, or even Baal, or 
Ashteroth, rather than such a God. Every atom of 
my nature disclaims such a conception of God, 
and, therefore, I cannot accept this solution of the 
question. 

Did Christ die simply as an example? Was the 
object of His suffering and death the sealing of His 
work with His blood? Was it that we might be 
led to the truth, He having given His life in its 
behalf? While Christ did die for the truth, the 
chief object of His death could not have been merely 
that of an example, for the reason that such an ex- 
ample was not needed. Isaiah was sawn asunder, 
John the Baptist was beheaded, Stephen was stoned 
to death, and scores of others had sealed the truth 
with their blood. And if the only object of Christ’s 
death was that of an example, it was certainly not 
needed. Then, too, if Christ’s death was intended 
simply as an example, it was not, and I say it rever- 
ently, a perfect example. Others have shown more 
physical courage in the hour of death than did He. 
Murderers have gone to the gallows showing far 
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more external bravery than Christ evinced. Listen 
to his groans! hear his cry for water! note that 
prayer— Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me!” See the bloody sweat and the agonis- 
ing countenance! Compare Christ’s march along 
the Via Dolorosa, His physical inability to bear His 
cross, with the triumphal march of some of the mar- 
tyrs as they went to their death with song and 
prayer upon their lips. No, Christ could not have 
died merely as an example, for His death was not a 
perfect example. 

Did Christ die because He courted death? There 
are those who believe that in the affirmative answer 
to this question lies the solution of the mystery. 
They look upon Christ as a religious fanatic, who 
died like many others in the Middle Ages because He 
thought that his death would do more than His life 
to secure the attention of the world to the truths 
which He had enunciated. During the Armenian 
massacres it was said that there were many who 
welcomed death because they thought that thus and 
thus only could the attention of the world be drawn 
to the Turkish murderers. John Brown might be 
mentioned as one who, indirectly at least, courted 
death when, with his little company of followers, 
he went forth to, by force, liberate the slaves, for 
he must have known that such a movement would 
cost him his life. He probably knew, too, that 
though his body lay mouldering in the grave, his 
soul would go marching on, and that his death 
would arouse the latent sentiment of the nation to 
strike off the shackles of slavery and bring liberty 
to a downtrodden and enslaved people. A great, a 
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noble, a self-sacrificing purpose. Was such the ob- 
ject which Christ had in view? We think not. No 
one can read carefully the story of His life and 
believe that He courted death. Note His youth, only 
three and thirty; His strength, in the very prime 
of His young manhood. See how He loved life and 
how at this time His friends were all gathered about 
Him. Then, too, His work at this time was full 
of promise. The year of opposition had closed. 
That wonderful triumphal march into the city of 
Jerusalem had only just taken place. From every 
human standpoint it appeared quite possible for 
Christ to do in the next year more than He had 
done in the past three. 

If Christ died because He courted death and 
notoriety, He certainly would have chosen one of 
the great annual feast days of the church in which 
to have delivered Himself into the hands of his cap- 
tors, not the cover of darkness and the isolation of 
Gethsemane. This explanation will not harmonise 
either with Christ’s prayer in the garden, “ Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” If the 
man who offered that prayer courted death, then 
He was an impostor of the deepest and blackest dye. 

Did Christ die against His will? Should you ask 
a man like Robert Ingersoll, or Thomas Paine, the 
question of our subject, he would make answer, 
Christ died just as any other man would die under 
similar circumstances, just as the thieves who hung 
by His side died, just as you or I would die if life 
was taken from us. He died, in a word, because 
death was forced upon Him. In this connection I 
would remind you that on several occasions Christ 
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miraculously disappeared from His enemies. Now, 
if Christ had the power to escape from his pur- 
suers how could it be said that He died against His 
will? When the soldiers went to arrest Him you 
will recall that they carried torches and staves; and 
why these torches and staves? Were not the torches 
because they expected Christ and His followers to 
hide among the caves? And were not the staves 
in expectation of their resistance? Compare with 
this expectation Christ’s action. On the approach 
of the soldiers He went forth to meet them and 
asked, “ Whom seekest thou?” and when told, an- 
swered, ‘I am He.” Is this the action of one dying 
against His will? 

At another time, when speaking of His life, he 
said: “ No man taketh it from me. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” 
When Peter drew his sword and wanted to use 
force in His defence, Christ said: “ Thinkest thou 
I could not pray my Father and He would give me 
more than twelve legions of angels?’ Let me ask, 
then, could you believe that He who had but to 
stretch forth His hand and the waves of the sea 
were hushed into silence; that He who had but to 
speak and the dead came forth; that He who had but 
to pray the Father and the armies of heaven would 
have been at His side; that He who could have 
drawn the very nails that pinioned Him to the cross 
and hurled them like javelins at His opponents— 
do you, could you believe that such a man died 
against His will? No! Never! Never! If, then, 
Christ did not die to appease the wrath of Satan, 
if He did not die to appease the wrath of an angry 
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God, if He did not die because He courted death, 
if He did not die against His will, pray then why 
did He die? 


THE TRUE OBJECT OF CHRIST’S DEATH 


I. Christ died to show the Divine estimate of sin. 
Professor Clarke says: “ The central fact is that, by 
His necessary moral nature, God loves goodness 
perfectly, and therefore is necessarily and absolutely 
opposed to sin. Moral evil He hates and must hate. 
He could not construct a universe in which it should 
be treated with favour, or be indifferent to its do- 
minion over His creatures. By His eternal nature 
He is its unchangeable opponent, both in spirit and 
in action. That sin is universally punished is an 
expression of that character of God by virtue of 
which He is forever the opponent of moral evil. 
And it is not rightly understood either in its ter- 
ribleness or its value, until it is thus traced to its 
real origin in God’s hatred of sin and desire that 
His creatures may not commit it.” 

Most people have a very inadequate conception 
of sin, and think that a few small sins, as they are 
prone to speak of them, amount to but little, and 
cannot do much harm. But in Christ’s death we 
behold God’s hatred of sin; one sin, little though it 
may appear to us, reaches to the very depths of 
hell and strikes at the very throne of God. What 
is the Divine estimate of sin? Listen to the agony 
of Gethsemane and look to the suffering of Calvary 
for your answer. 

II. Christ died to show the Divine love for the 
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sinner. God’s hatred of sin is only surpassed by 
His love for the sinner. If God is willing and man 
is not willing for reconciliation, it is natural to ex- 
pect that the willing will seek the unwilling. That 
this is exactly what God does is confirmed by the 
testimony of the Scriptures and the experience of 
religion. John iii. 16: “For God so loved the 
world that He gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 1 John iii. 16: “ Hereby 
know we love because he laid down his life for 
us.” The Scriptures further represent that God, 
foreknowing men as sinful, entertained an eternal 
purpose to bring men to Himself. (Eph. iii. 8-11.) 
(1 Peter i. 18-21.) 

III. This brings us to the third reason for 
Christ’s death, namely, that seeing the Divine hatred 
for sin and the Divine love for the sinner, man 
will be led to forsake the one and flee to the other. 
In this statement some will see a semblance to what 
has been called the Bushnellian or moral influence 
theory of the atonement. Be that as it may, I am 
unable to get away from the fact that Christ’s death 
was a revelation of the heart of God, not intended 
to remove obstacles to forgiveness on God’s side, 
of which there was no need, but designed to bring 
sinful men to repentance and win men to himself. 

IV. Christ died to show that He possessed power 
over the grave. It was not enough that He should 
raise others from death to life, but He must answer 
the taunt of the Jews, “ If thou be the Son of God, 
save thyself and come down from the cross.” 
Again, “ He trusteth in God, let him deliver him 
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now if he desireth him.” After Christ had Him- 
self conquered death, He could sing as no one else, 
“O death, where is thy sting; O grave, where is 
thy victory.” 

V. Once more and lastly, Christ died to make it 
possible for God to do what otherwise He could not 
have done and still be consistent with Himself. 
“Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise again from the dead the third day; and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name unto all the nations.” It is not neces- 
sary to multiply Scripture texts, though many such 
passages as the above will occur to you. If I find 
myself unable to get away from the fact that there 
was something in Christ’s death intended to draw 
men to Himself, still less do I find myself 
able to get away from the fact that there is a 
vital connection between Christ’s death and the 
forgiveness of sin. Says Doctor Dale, “ The death 
of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins 
of men are remitted, because it was an act of sub- 
mission to the righteous authority of the law by 
which the race was condemned.” Says Professor 
Clarke: ‘“‘ It is experimentally known that Christ has 
brought God and men together in fellowship, and 
it has always been held in accordance with the 
testimony of Scripture, that He did something, in 
His life, and especially in His death, by which the 
establishing of fellowship is rendered possible.” 
Says Professor George Adam Smith, in his volume, 
“The Forgiveness of Sins, and Other Sermons,” 
“How is the forgiveness of sins assured to us? to 
which his answer is: Through the perfect sacrifice 
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offered once for all in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.” Here we have a con- 
servative, a moderate, and a liberalist, all bearing 
testimony to the same general thought, namely, that 
in the death of Christ the forgiveness of sin was 
made possible. That God wanted to forgive is 
without question, but in forgiving the honour of 
God’s law and government must be vindicated and 
the forgiveness must be made consistent with the 
maintenance of His righteous order. For God to 
say, “ The soul that sinneth it shall die,” and “ The 
wages of sin is death,” and therr to indiscriminately 
forgive the sinner, would tempt men to indulge in 
sin rather than lead them to forsake it. For God 
to make a law and then disregard that law would 
show Him to be an unjust instead of a just Being. 
And if God were not justice as well as love, the 
very heavens would fall and truth would become a 
lie. 

I have read somewhere, whether the incident is 
true to history I am unable to say, that an ancient 
king made a law that anyone in his realm found 
guilty of adultery should be punished by having his 
eyes put out. The first one to break the law was 
the king’s own son, the heir to the throne. The 
people pleaded to have the heir apparent pardoned, 
but the king knew that such an act would make his 
law of none effect, therefore he ordered one of his 
son’s eyes put out and one of his own, thus showing 
his love for his son, and respect for the majesty of 
law. In some such way as this God suffered in 
Christ, thus showing His love for the sinner, the 
majesty of His law, and making it possible and rea- 
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sonable for God to do what otherwise He could not 
have done and be consistent with Himself. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that, much as 
we may desire to understand the theory of the 
atonement, it is of vastly more importance to be ac- 
quainted with the fact. To quote Doctor Dale 
again, “‘ It is not the doctrine of the death of Christ 
that atones for human sin, but the death itself; and 
great as are the uses of the doctrine in promot- 
ing the healthy and vigorous development of the 
spiritual life, the death of Christ has such a won- 
derful power that it inspires faith in God, and puri- 
fies the heart, though the doctrine of the atonement 
may be unknown or denied.” Seek, then, to under- 
stand the mystery of man’s reconciliation to God 
through Christ, that you may have peace in your 
own mind, and that you may be able to impart peace 
to others; but of vastly more importance than this 
is it that you accept the fact that Christ died for you, 
and be saved by the power of its truth. 
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THE DIVINE POEM} 


Scripture: Job xxxviil. ; abo 
Text: Ephesians ii. 10. “We are his workmanship. 


Ir is a great pleasure and privilege to preach in the 
pulpit made famous by the long association of the 
late Rev. Charles A. Berry, D. D. One of the most 
helpful biographies that I have read in recent years 
is that of Dr. Berry. America owes much to Eng- 
land, but we, on our side, feel that England owes 
something to America. One of the things for which 
she is indebted to America is the discovery of Dr. 
Berry. As you well know, it was Mr. Beecher who 
first detected his real worth, and it was Mr. Beecher’s 
recommendation that led Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, to call Dr. Berry, and it was that call which, 
though not accepted, gave Dr. Berry his interna- 
tional hearing and influence. May the spirit of this 
sainted pastor rest upon our services this day. 

To fully understand the difficulties which the 
translators of our Bible laboured under, one must 
have undertaken to master another than his native 
tongue. It is not impossible, however, to compre- 
hend in part these difficulties by watching for- 
eigners in their effort to learn the English language. 

1 Preached at Queen Street Congregational Church, Wolver- 


hampton, July 9, 1905; Fulham Baptist Church, London, May 
28, 1905. 
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THE DIVINE POEM 


When you remember that we have words which 
are pronounced the same, other words which 
are spelled the same, still other words which are 
spelled the same and pronounced the same, and yet 
all with a different meaning, it is not strange that 
queer errors are made. The only way to get at 
the meaning of such words is, of course, through 
the context. This is sometimes fairly easy, but not 
infrequently quite hard. 

The translators of our Bible met this same diffi- 
culty. When they endeavoured to translate the 
Hebrew or Greek word into English, they some- 
times found themselves without any exact English 
equivalent; or again, the original word had two or 
three meanings, and they were in a quandary which 
one to use, in which case they were guided, just as 
we would be in the illustrations given, by the con- 
text. It not infrequently occurred, however, that 
the word would have two or three meanings, any 
one of which would make sense, and seemingly fit 
the context. When this occurred, one meaning 
would be used in the text, and a second given 
in the margin, though this was not always done. 
Where this marginal meaning is not given, it is 
necessary to go back to the Greek or Hebrew to 
find out the different meanings of the word. 

In the text of this evening we have an illustra- 
tion of what we have been saying. The word trans- 
lated “ i acre means, literally, “ poem.” 
{For some,reason, the translators have omitted to 
ee literal meaning of the Greek word in 
the margin. But if you turn to Acts xvii. 28, where 
Paul, on Mars Hill, is speaking to the Greeks, you 
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will find that the same root-word which in our text 
is translated “workmanship” is there translated 
“ poet.” We are indebted to the ancient Greeks for 
the word and for its beauteous meaning. A poem 
with them was, first, anything made; but as beauty 
and harmony are elements in all truly original or 
created works, the word “poem” came to be ap- 
plied more and more exclusively to the expression 
of truth and beauty in rhythmical form. One of 
the earliest and most majestic names for God is 
Maker, Creator. Few realise that in using this term 
they are literally calling God a poet. Very beauti- 
ful and significant is the Greek word poiema, or 
“poem” in the New Testament. It is used but 
twice. In both cases it refers to God’s work, and 
not man’s. In the first instance, it calls nature a 
poem; and Paul, the writer, declares that the pagan 
world was utterly without excuse for its lamentable 
and culpable ignorance of God, because He had 
manifested Himself unto them, revealing clearly His 
everlasting power and divinity in His “ poem,” the 
things that are made, 

‘In the second case, that of our text, it refers to 
man as a poem. Had the translators translated the 
word in Ephesians the same as they did in Acts, our 
text would read: “ We are His poems.” Such a 
conception probably seemed a little fanciful to the 
translators of our New Testament, yet we cannot 
but believe that Paul knew whereof he wrote.y Tak- 
ing this literal meaning of the text, let us proceed 
to inquire as to what grounds the apostle had for 
this declaration. 

In the first place, the apostle was right in declar- 
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ing man to be God’s poem, because, as poetry is 
the highest expression of man’s workmanship, so 
man is the highest expression of God’s workman- 
ship. One might question the first part of our 
statement, but if you will think carefully of what 
it is that makes a poet, and the gifts a poet must 
have, you will be convinced of its truth. The his- 
torian, for instance, records facts. His material is 
before him. He writes down events after they have 
occurred. The poet, on the other hand, is not con- 
fined to the realm of the actual, but is permitted to 
work in the realm of the ideal. He is not compelled 
to take things as they are, but can write of things 
as they should be. He is, therefore, the prophet 
and seer, the man of vision. 

The inventor would come the nearest to the poet 
in relation to rank, for he, like the poet, creates; 
but what the inventor does in the realm of the 
concrete, the peet does in the realm of the ideal. As 
the ideal surpasses the real, so the poet surpasses 
the inventor—the man of vision, the man of fact. 
Browning has been called the poet of philosophy, 
but Browning the philosopher is not as great as 
Browning the poet; Wordsworth has been called the 
poet of science, but Wordsworth the scientist is not 
as great as Wordsworth the poet; Milton has 
been called the poet of theology, but Milton the 
theologian is not as great as Milton the poet; 
Shakespeare has been called the poet of history, but 
Shakespeare the historian is not as great as Shake- 
speare the poet. a 

Tennyson, in one of his earlier poems, gives his 
conception of the place and work of the true poet: 
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The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above; 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw, through his own soul, 

The marvel of the everlasting will— 
An open scroll 


Before him lay; with echoing feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of fame; 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And winged with flame. 


The poet, says another, is the writer who pours 
forth his thought and inner life in the melody of 
metre, and under the inspiration and power of a 
divine emotion. Poetry, like all creation, is self- 
revelation. It is the highest form of expression. In 
literature the imperial minds worthy of the name 
poet are few. The Hebrew race had but one David, 
the Greek but one Homer, the Italian but one Dante, 
the German but one Goethe, the English but one 
Shakespeare. 

This point might be approached in another way. 
By general consent music, art, and poetry are 
placed first among the high callings of life, for 
music, art, and poetry are the three external graces, 
as faith, hope, and love are the three internal graces 
of life. Which, then, of these last has precedence? 
Paul says love, and he does not disparage faith and 
hope when he says love is the greatest. Faith is 
the quality of the martyr, hope of the hero, love 
of the friend. We believe in God’s mercy, we hope 
for His mercy, and we love Him that His mercy 
is extended to us. Faith says there are good things 
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prepared ; hope says they are prepared for me; love 
says I will endeavour to walk worthy of them, not 
only for the glory of God, but for the good of others. 
Faith and hope are both of the taking kind, but 
love gives. Therefore, love is more noble, for it 
is better to give than to receive. Then, too, love is 
the greatest, for it includes the others. One may 
have faith and hope without love, but one cannot 
have love without faith and hope. Now poetry, 
like love, is inclusive. Music is song in sound, art 
is song in picture, poetry is song in words; and 
poetry is greater than music or art, for a true poem 
is both song and picture. 

If, then, we have made it clear that poetry is the 
most perfect expression of man’s creative genius, you 
will surely be ready for the other half of our propo- 
sition, namely, that mankind is the most perfect 
expression of God’s creative genius. Compare man 
with nature, God’s other great poem. A landscape 
is a poem; a sunset sky is a song; a bird-note is 
a ripple of the eternal and elemental music; a 
firmament filled with glowing constellations is a sym- 
phony, revealing the infinite and exquisite perfec- 
tion and power of the Maker. But self-revelation 
on the part of the Creator called for a still higher 
expression of His thought. Personality can be re- 
vealed only through personality, love through love. 
Power may be seen in a universe aglow with stars, 
goodness in a world filled with beauty and bounty 
for beast, and bird, and man; but the inner heart of 
the infinite Father could not but express itself in the 
poem of a life radiant with His own holiness and 
vital with His own love. The melody of Jesus’ life 
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is but the music of God singing itself through His 
matchless perfection. Through redemption, God 
sings the same song in every renewed man. As 
a statue is a poem in marble, as a painting is a poem 
in colour, as an oratorio is a poem in music, so a 
renewed soul is a poem in life, a creation designed 
as an expression of God’s innermost being. 

Compare man, if you will, with the other crea- 
tures that God hath made. Considering the won- 
ders of his physical mechanism, man stands supreme 
throughout the earth. We admire the strength of 
the elephant, the fleetness of the gazelle, the keen 
eye of the eagle, but man surpasses all these crea- 
tures of earth, even in points where they excel most. 
By the use of the lever, man can lift more than the 
elephant; by the application of steam or electricity, 
he can outrun the gazelle; by the aid of the tele- 
scope, he can see farther than the eagle. When we 
pass from the realm of the physical to that of the 
mental and the spiritual, then we pass beyond all 
comparisons between man and the other creatures 
which God hath made. The English bard never 
spoke more truly than when he said: 


What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! 
In form and moving, how express and admirable ! 
In action, how like an angel! 
In apprehension, how like a god! 
The beauty of the world. The paragon of animals. 


Surely man made in the image of God is the 
noblest work of His hand, and with truth can be 
called, “ His poem.” 
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Again, man is God’s poem because with man, as 
in poetry, harmony, and rhythm, are the essentials 
of perfectness. If the poet omits a word, or inserts 
one word too many, or uses the wrong word, he 
breaks the harmony and mars the poem. Since man 
is God’s poem, there must be harmony in his life— 
that is, the physical, and the mental, and the spir- 
itual must be proportionately developed—otherwise 
the poem is marred. - 

- A master painting, the colours all harmonising 
with one another, is a poem on canvas; a grand | 
cathedral, every part harmonising with every other 
part, is a poem in stone; an orchestra, every instru- 
ment in tune with every other, gives forth a poem 
in sound; a garden of flowers, filling the air with 
sweet odours that please, is a poem in perfume; a 
life symmetrically developed, every part harmonis- 
ing with every other, is a poem in human form. To 
develop one side of the life in advance of the others 
is to add a word too many to the line. It breaks 
the harmony; mars God’s poem. To neglect the 
physical, or the mental, or the moral, is to omit a 
word from the line. It breaks the harmony; mars 
God’s poem. To abuse the body or mind which 
God has given is to insert a wrong word in the line. 
It, too, breaks the harmony; mars God’s poem. Ig- 
norance, doubt, unbelief, destroy the harmony and 
mar God’s poem because they dwarf the intellect. 
Lack of Christian fellowship and secret prayer de- 
stroy the harmony and mar God’s poem, because 
they dwarf man’s spiritual nature. To neglect the 
higher for the lower mars God’s poem, for it in- 
verts the divine law.,/ Take that beautiful hymn: 
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Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigour on; 

A heavenly race demands thy zeal 
And an immortal crown. 


How smooth, and regular, and beautiful it flows, 
but if you omit a word from any line the poem is 
spoiled. Suppose it went thus: 


Awake, stretch every nerve, 
Press with vigour on; 


you would say at once: “ That is wrong, that is not 
what the poet meant.” Just the same is it when the 
outward life is right but the heart wrong—you fail 
to do and to be what God meant you to do and to 
be. You are then out of tune with the Infinite. 
Many people are making the same mistake in life 
that we made in this hymn, namely, leaving out “ my 
soul.” If that is omitted, everything is wrong. 
God made us with a soul. If we neglect it, we are 
marring His poem. 

Since man is God’s poem, he must not only be 
in harmony with himself, but in harmony with 
God’s purposes in the world. In speech there are 
certain words that become the basis—the key, so to 
speak—of the poet’s work. Now love, faith, obe- 
dience, hope, service—these are some of the key- 
words of God’s poem. 

Love of truth is a part of God’s poem, because 
truth is harmony with facts. Christianity is a 
religion of facts. We look above us, and we see 
facts expressed in star and planet. We look 
about us, and we see the facts of nature ex- 
pressed in flower and tree and landscape, and from 
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these facts we infer another fact behind them 
all. We then open the Book, and we see the fact 
revealed—the fact of a living and loving God, 
friend and helper of His people. We see the fact 
of man’s sin and its consequences, and we proclaim 
the fact of man’s redemption through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Love of our fellow man is part of God’s poem, 
because it is in harmony with God’s sympathy. God 
is Love, and therefore sympathises with those whom 
He loves. He enters into the condition of every 
soul on this earth. If we would not mar God’s 
poem, what we need to do is to get into the attitude 
of God toward all things and all people. 

Obedience is part of God’s poem, because it is in 
harmony with God’s law. Disobedience is discord. 
It isa break in the metre. A revolt against the king 
is treason; a revolt against law is crime; a revolt 
against love is sin. If we would not mar God’s poem 
we must not only obey, but our obedience must be 
prompted by love rather than by duty. 

Hope is part of God’s poem, because it is in har- 
mony with God’s teaching. I believe that God will 
do as He has promised to do, for in the past He has 
never disappointed me. To despair is to put a 
wrong word in the line. It breaks the rhythm; it 
mars God’s poem. To refuse to hope when God 
promises is to make discord in His ear. 

Service is part of God’s poem, for it is in harmony 
with Christ’s parting command. The idle Chris- 
tian is a misnorner. To be truly good, one must be 
good for something. A poem is not alone to enter- 
tain men, but to make them better. 
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Self-denial is part of God’s poem, for it is in har- 
mony with Christ’s example. It is the duty of the 
strong to help the weak, the rich to help the poor, 
the learned to help the ignorant. Your advantages 
are not to enable you to get over men, but to get 
under them; not to enable you to hold men down, 
but to lift them up. 

Once more, man is God’s poem because nobility 
of purpose is an essential to the fulfilment of his 
mission. Take the great buildings of the world, 
those great enough to have endured the ravages 
of time—the Pantheon at Rome, the Parthenon at 
Athens, and the temples of Thebes, Luxor, and 
Baalbec—and in each and every case they are the 
expression of a nation’s religion and were erected 
to the glory of the national god. The great build- 
ings of to-day are our halls of justice, our libraries, 
our churches, and cathedrals. Remove the cathe- 
drals from Europe, and one-half her attraction 
would be gone. 

Take the great pictures of the great masters, 
and you will find the same thing is true. In the 
old cathedral at Antwerp is Ruben’s masterpiece, 
“The Descent from the Cross”; in a convent, at 
one time used as a stable, at Milan, is Leonardo da 
Vinci’s masterpiece, “ The Last Supper’; in the 
gallery at Dresden is Raphael’s “ Sistine Madonna,” 
which is almost universally acknowledged as his 
greatest work; on the walls of the Vatican Chapel 
at Rome is Michael Angelo’s greatest monument, 
“The Last Judgment,” and it deals, as do the 
others named, entirely with religion. 

The greatest of our oratorios—“ St. Paul,” 
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“Elijah,” the ‘“ Messiah,” the “Creation,” the 
“ Crucifixion ’’—deal with great themes. The mas- 
ter poems of our master poets do likewise. David 
with his Psalms, Homer with his Iliad, Dante with 
his Inferno, Goethe with his Faust, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, and 
Longfellow, ail deal especially in their great poems 
with great themes—life, death, love, home, coun- 
try, God. = 

Our conclusion, then, is this ‘Tho erect a great 
building, to paint a great picture, to carve a great 
statue, to compose a great oratorio, to write a 
great poem, requires a great theme, and to live 
a great life requires a great purpose. So we, God’s 
poems, tc fulfil our mission in the world, must have a 
great purpose. Gladstone, Wellington, Grant, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Luther, Savonarola, Paul, were 
all men of purpose and noble ambition. Frances 
Willard, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, and 
Susannah Wesley were women of purpose, as have 
been all the men and women who have accomplished 
anything worth the doing. 

But why stop with these? Go back to their Mas- 
ter. Did not Christ say: “ For this cause came I 
unto this hour.” From the presentation in the 
temple to the Cross on Calvary there ran a line as 
straight as that from the eye to yon sun. It was 
the purpose of His life. A man without a purpose 
is a man without a cause. A man without a cause 
is one without any aim in life, driven hither and 
yon by every fresh wave of popular opinion. 

All selfish conceptions of life narrow the pur- 
pose, mar the poem. The man or woman who lives 
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simply for pleasure is without any great motive; 
therefore, mars God’s poem. They who leave re- 
ligion out of their lives, and God out of their creed, 
cannot be true poems. If, then, you would not de- 
stroy God’s poem, or mar its beauty, you must 
believe in self as a creature made in the image of 
God, and calculated to reflect the God-life in all 
its beauty, symmetry, and perfectness. You must 
believe in humanity as the agency through which 
God is to do His work. You must believe in the 
best side of people, and not only the possibility or 
the probability, but the fact that every child is a 
divine poem. That fact is settled for you. Whether 
or not you shall keep it so depends on you. 
Above all, if you would make God’s poem sym- 
metrical, and perfect, and harmonious, you must 
remember that God hath provided a way whereby, 
if the harmony is broken, it can be restored. The 
first line of every poem sets a standard of measure- 
ment. It contains so many feet, and the lines which 
follow must be tested by that standard. Now, this 
is just the way that we are to find out whether our 
lives are going wrong or right—that is, we are to 
test them by the standard, Christ Jesus. Is this like 
Christ? Is this what He would do? Is this what 
He would say? If not, then let us put away the 
word which breaks the metre and ask Him to give 
us the right word. Have you sinned? Go to Him 
and pray, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me”; for “ if we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
My friend, are you making or marring God’s 
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poem? If you are disobeying His word, if you are 
going contrary to the dictates of your own con- 
science, if you are refusing to confess Christ before 
the world, then you are marring His poem. On the 
other hand, if with His aid you are striving to 
walk in the light of His teaching, if you are prac- 
ticing self-denial for Christ’s sake, if you are seek- 
ing to do toward others as you would that they 
should do toward you, if, in a word, by the utilisa- 
tion of all the means of spiritual culture within your 
reach you are earnestly seeking to develop the 
Christ-life and to walk after His example before 
men, then you are perfecting God’s poem. 

Take with you, then, this parting word. You 
are nowy God’s poem. To mar or make, destroy 
or perfect that poem, is within your power. Which 
shall it be? Let our American poet and man of 
letters, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, make answer: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
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Scripture: 1 Cor. xv. 12-58. 
Text: 1 Cor. xv. 51. “Behold I tell you a mystery.” 


I count it a great joy to spend Easter with this 
church, of which the Rev. W. J. Dawson, D. D., 
has until so recently been the honoured pastor. I 
realise that it was no easy matter for you to part 
with one who had been so long your leader, but 
American Congregationalism greatly needs one who 
can do the work to which he has been called. The 
evangelist has with us fallen into disrepute, as so 
many have undertaken this work who possessed zeal, 
but who lacked knowledge. Dr. Dawson not only 
takes with him the prestige of having been pastor 
of this large and successful church, but he com- 
bines the qualities of the scholar with those of the 
evangelist, which will commend him to a large class 
who have not been willing to codperate with or 
even listen to the ordinary evangelist. Realising 
this, I am sure that you will not only willingly lend 
him to us, but follow his work in America with 
your most earnest prayers. 

The mystery of the resurrection is the subject to 
which I ask your attention this morning. By mys- 


1Preached at Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church, 
London, April 23, 1905. 
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tery we understand that, the existence of which is 
evident to all, but whose modus operandi is be- 
yond our comprehension. For instance, God is a 
mystery. We ask who God is and we are told that 
He is a spirit, and yet that He has personality ; that 
in Him is unity, yet trinity. We ask from whence 
God came, and we are told that He never came, that 
He always was. We ask where is God, and the 
answer is that He is nowhere in particular, and yet 
that He is everywhere. We talk of the omniscience, 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and immutability of 
God, and what are these high sounding words but 
expressions behind which we hide our own igno- 
rance. 

Since we find mystery in the person of God it is 
not strange that we should find mystery in the 
world about us, which is God’s revelation of Him- 
self in nature. This principle is illustrated in the 
law of growth. We are cognisant of the fact that 
the trees and flowers grow, but the how of their 
growth is something that we cannot understand. 
You might sit down over a spear of grass with your 
microscope in hand, but you could not see it grow, 
and yet you might be certain that it was growing. 
Take if you will one of these beautiful flowers 
which adorn the pulpit this morning and you find 
that it gives forth a fragrant odour, but why one 
flower is fragrant and another gives forth no odour 
is something which science cannot fathom. Look 
a little more closely and examine the petals of this 
flower and you will see that all the colours of the 
rainbow are here blended into harmony. Who can 
explain the mysterious workings of the divine 
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artist? With what pencil did he touch these petals? 
Into what colours did he dip his brush? 

Since we find mystery in the person of God, it is 
not strange that we find mystery in the Bible, which 
is God’s revelation of Himself through the inspired 
word. More people have studied the Bible, more 
hours have been spent in its study, and more books 
have been written about the Bible than any other 
hundred books in the world’s history. The books 
written about the Bible would alone make a library 
larger than the Imperial of Paris, yet notwithstand- 
ing all this there is much in the Bible which people 
do not understand. For instance, there is the mys- 
tery of sin of which Paul speaks, and indeed sin is 
a mystery. The fact of its existence is easy to see. 
But from whence did sin come? How did the first 
sin get possession of the first heart? How is it that 
one little sin, if left to itself, will ultimately over- 
come ten times its amount of good, even as one bad 
spot in the apple will overcome the nine-tenths that 
is good? Would it not seem more natural that the 
greater quantity of good should overcome the lesser 
quantity of evil? 

Since we find mystery in the nature of God, it is 
not surprising either that we should find mystery in 
Christ, who is God’s revelation of Himself in the 
flesh. Look at the strangeness and the mystery of 
Christ’s birth. Accept the supernatural birth and 
you are confronted with the difficulty as to why 
Christ never spoke of it; reject it and it is impossible 
to explain how such a story found its way into the 
Gospel story. Had any one of us been appointed to 
decree the way in which the divine Son of God 
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should be ushered into the world, the way chosen 
by the Father would have been the last one selected. 
Then, too, what a mystery Christ’s life was to men. 
He was so different from those with whom He 
came in touch, so kind, gentle, sympathetic, and self- 
sacrificing. Christ’s death was a mystery. Why 
was it necessary that such a good man should come 
to such an untimely death? Why could he not die 
a natural death rather than be crucified as a com- 
mon criminal? Christ’s resurrection was a mys- 
tery. Paul, in referring to it, says: “ Behold I tell 
you a mystery.” Not only does Paul tell us a mys- 
tery, but in the chapter which was read for our 
Scripture lesson he does much to help us understand 
the mystery. Paul’s account, taken with that of the 
apostles, and especially with what Christ Himself 
has to say upon the subject, sets forth very clearly 
the Christian conception of Easter. 

In my early ministry I undertook to preach a 
sermon on the resurrection, in which I was to set 
forth the negative arguments as clearly and fairly 
as possible. I had not the slightest doubt but that 
I should be able to overthrow the same. Imagine 
my consternation, then, when Friday had arrived, 
and with the Sunday sermon pressing upon me, to 
find that I had built up a negative argument that 
I could not answer. In my perplexity I turned to 
the late Dr. Behrends, one of our leading Amer- 
ican Congregational theologians of the last genera- 
tion. He gave me some light on the subject, but 
my difficulty was such that it had to be worked out 
chiefly by myself. After another night and day 
of thought the way seemed to clear, and the line 
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of argument at that time suggested has since de- 
veloped into a settled conviction as to the truth. If 
I speak to any who have doubts on this subject, 
you, too, may possibly find help by following closely 
the thought of the morning. 

I. First of all, if you will, let us consider the ra- 
tionalists’ solution of the mystery of the resurrection. 
They say that Christ’s body was stolen from the 
tomb. Now, if Christ’s body was stolen it must 
have been taken either by His disciples or His 
enemies. It would not have been taken by His 
enemies, for they would not have done that which 
would have worked directly against what they were 
seeking to accomplish. If Christ’s body was taken 
from the tomb by His disciples (Matt. xxvii. 63; 
XXVili. 13-15), it must have been taken either before 
or after the coming of the guards. It could not 
have been taken before the coming of the guards, or 
else the guards would not have sealed the tomb on 
their arrival (Matt. xxvii. 66). Therefore, if the 
body of Christ was taken by His disciples it must 
have been taken either while the guards slept or were 
awake. If taken while they were awake why did 
they not drive the disciples away as they could easily 
have done, being armed? If the body was taken 
as was claimed (Matt. xxviii. 12-14), while the 
guards slept, pray how did they know that the 
disciples took the body? 

There is yet another way of looking at this 
charge. In law, where there is not direct evidence, 
it is necessary to prove a motive, and there certainly 
could have been no motive in the disciples taking the 
body of Christ, for they had not taught the resur- 
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rection, neither did they believe in it. The account 
plainly says that when Christ spoke of His rising 
that “they understood not that saying” (Mark ix. 
32). Instead of the disciples expecting Christ to 
rise from the grave, they in fact looked for just the 
contrary, and buried with Him all their hopes and 
ambitions, 

Again it is said by the rationalists that Christ 
was not dead when taken from the cross, that he 
was merely in a swoon, and that the damp, cool 
air of the tomb, and the strong odour of spices 
(John xix. 38-41) brought Him to consciousness; 
that coming to Himself He groped about until He 
found the entrance to the tomb, pushed over the 
stone which had been set to guard the entrance, and 
its falling seemed to the excited minds of the guards 
like an earthquake, and Christ coming forth in His 
grave clothes appeared to them like an angel. In 
favour of the so-called swoon theory is the fact that 
Pilate was surprised that Christ was so soon dead, 
also the scientific fact that blood and water (which 
means clotted and thin blood) never came from the 
body of a dead man. Physicians say that as soon 
as death takes place the blood congeals. 

Against this theory stands the testimony of those 
who examined Christ’s body. First, there is the 
word of the soldiers who came to break the legs 
of those who had been crucified, and when they 
came to Christ they found that He was already 
dead. Second, there is the testimony of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and of Nicodemus, who took Christ 
from the cross and buried Him, and lastly the cen- 
turion of whom Pilate made inquiry, and learned 
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that Christ was dead, and therefore gave Joseph the 
desired permission. 

A word further as to the water and blood. If 
this proves anything, it proves too much. [If it 
shows that Christ was not dead, it proves with 
equal conclusiveness that the spear penetrated a vital 
artery if not the heart itself. The probability in 
connection with this matter is that Christ had just 
died, the heart at the time of the soldiers’ approach 
had just ceased beating, the blood had only begun 
to congeal, therefore from His wounded side came 
forth both the thin and the clotted blood. 

One more thought in this connection. Let us 
suppose for the sake of argument that the super- 
natural is entirely set aside. This being done, there 
is still one point impossible for the rationalists to 
explain. Christ had hung for five long hours upon 
the cross, with His hands and feet, as was the cus- 
tom in crucifixion, pierced with huge spikes. Physi- 
cians are agreed that after Christ had borne His 
weight upon His hands and feet for this length of 
time, it would have been a physical impossibility 
for Him to have used His hands or walked upon His 
feet in less than six weeks time. That Christ did 
both these things is clear from the account. Thus 
we see that the rationalists’ solution of the mystery 
is absolutely unsatisfactory. 

II. In the second place, I would have you con- 
sider history’s solution of the mystery. History 
tells us that the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day 
of the week, that as a result of the resurrection of 
Christ it was changed to the first day of the week. 
says Abbott: “A singular and significant testimony 
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to the truth of the resurrection is afforded by the 
change in the Sabbath day. It was changed, not by 
any expressed command in the New Testament, but 
by the almost universal consent of the church, which 
could not endure to observe as a day of joy and 
gladness that on which Christ lay in the tomb, nor 
forbear to make as a weekly festival that on which 
He arose.” 

Again the existence of the Christian Church, yea 
of Christianity itself, is evidence of the truth of 
Christ’s resurrection. Says the late President 
Woolsey: “ Faith in mere visions or phantoms may 
produce phantoms, but not such a phenomenon as 
the Christian Church, the greatest fact and the 
mightiest institution in the history of the world.” 
All are agreed with the testimony of history 
that such a person as Jesus Christ lived, that 
He collected around Himself a body of followers 
who believed Him to be the Messiah; that He 
was crucified by the authority of the Roman Gov- 
ernment. History further assures us that this 
company of followers became discouraged at the 
death of their leader, disbanded, and returned 
to their homes. At this point something hap- 
pens. Asa result of that something Christ’s fol- 
lowers collect at Jerusalem and then go forth 
to preach the resurrection and salvation through 
faith in a risen Christ. As a result of that small 
beginning the Christian faith has encircled the earth, 
taken a firm and apparently a permanent hold upon 
every country in the world, and its followers num- 
ber to-day 448,000,000. If one rejects the resur- 
rection, he is obliged to believe that the most influ- 
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ential religion the world has ever known rests upon 
a deception and a fraud. History’s solution of the 
question is, then, that the resurrection of Christ is an 
absolute necessity to account for the Christian Sab- 
bath and the Christian Church. 

III. In the third place, I would have you con- 
sider the soul’s solution of the mystery. By the 
soul, I mean the inner consciousness of man. We 
have ideals of the perfectly beautiful and the per- 
fectly good. Now, where did these conceptions of 
the perfect come from? We have never seen them, 
but they must have an existence—or whence our 
ideal? Not only do we have conceptions of the 
beautiful and the good, but we have conceptions of 
the life to come. Says Dr. George A. Gordon, in 
his book, “ Immortality and the New Theodicy”’: 
“The sacred and sublime gravitation of the heart 
into faith, in response to the call of the Almighty, 
is the strongest rational argument for immortality.” 
If God is a being of infinite power He must be able, 
and if He is a being of infinite love, He must be 
willing, to gratify these highest desires, which He 
Himself has placed in the hearts of His children. 
Since we have this conception of the life to come 
it follows as a logical necessity that there must 
be a resurrection, and if a resurrection, it would be 
reasonable that Christ should rise from the grave in 
evidence of the fact. 

The withheld completions of life argue for a life 
to come. Keats died at 22, Shelley at 30, Mozart at 
36, Raphael and Robertson at 37, and Burns at 
38. Emerson had one of the keenest minds America 
has produced, but how about his brother, who died 
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while in college, and who, the Harvard professors 
said, possessed a mind as far beyond Ralph Waldo’s 
as his was beyond that of the ordinary student? 
What does your soul say to these young lives cut 
off in the day of their promise? Does it not require 
another life in which to complete the incomplete 
life here? 

IV. In the next place, let us consider the dis- 
ciples’ solution of the mystery. They had their 
evidence at first hand and based their conclusions on 
a careful examination of the facts. They first of 
all visited the grave and examined everything in 
connection with it. You will recall that the two 
Marys and Salome were the first to go to the tomb 
after the resurrection. It was on Sunday morning. 
As they drew near they saw that the stone was rolled 
away from the mouth of the tomb. Mary Mag- 
dalene, upon seeing that the stone was rolled away, 
left the other women, and went and told Peter and 
John. These latter came to the tomb later, entered 
in, “and seeth the linen clothes laid by them- 
selves; the napkin that was about His head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together 
in a place by itself.” They talked with the angel 
who appeared to them at the tomb, and their fears 
left them when he said: ‘‘ Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here, for He is risen 
as He said.” The disciples talked with Christ, 
walked with Him, ate with Him, following his resur- 
rection. There are eleven different appearances of 
Christ after His resurrection, in seven different 
places, and to five hundred and fifty-seven persons. 
Certainly if in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
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the truth is to be established, the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection is indubitable. 

We must mention in this connection, the examina- 
tion which they made of Christ’s wounds. Christ 
said to His disciples (Luke xxiv. 39-40): “ Be- 
hold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: 
handle me, and see: for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have. And when he had 
thus spoken he showed them his hands, and his 
feet, and his side. Then were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Lord.” At this appearance all 
of the twelve seemed to have been present excepting 
Thomas. Again, eight days later, the disciples were 
together, and Thomas with them. Then saith 
Jesus to Thomas: “ Reach hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side; and be not faithful but be- 
lieving. And Thomas answered and said unto him: 
My Lord and my God.” 

The disciples who were contemporaries with 
Christ, did not seem to enter into the “how” of 
His resurrection. They merely examined the evi- 
dence and accepted the fact. It is only when we 
come to the writings of Paul that the philosophy of 
the resurrection is set forth. In the Scripture lesson 
of the morning, especially verses 12 to 21, Paul 
makes Christianity answer for its life at the bar 
of Christ’s resurrection, and the resurrection of the 
dead Paul conditions absolutely upon the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. He therefore seems to bring 
together the two preceding points, namely, history’s 
solution of the mystery and the soul’s solution. 
“Now, if Christ be preached that he rose from 
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the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection?” “ But if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then is not Christ risen.”’ ‘ And if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain and your 
faith is also vain.” ‘“‘ Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God; because we have testified of God 
that he raised up Christ: whom He raised not up, 
if so be that the dead rise not.” ‘“ For if the dead 
rise not, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins.” “Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished.” “If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 
“ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the first fruits of them that slept.” 

Someone might object to Paul’s testimony on 
the ground that he was not an eyewitness. If this 
thought occurs to you, remember that the time 
elapsing between Christ’s resurrection and Paul’s 
writing was just thirty-one years, a less time by 
nine years than that elapsing between the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln and the present time. If a person 
could bring himself to believe that it would be pos- 
sible for anyone to write a history denying Lincoln’s 
assassination, and have that history find general 
circulation and acceptance, such a person would have 
no trouble in believing that a writer less than a gen- 
eration after Christ’s death could fabulate a false 
theory of His resurrection, and get the world to 
accept it. 

V. In the fifth and last place, let us consider 
Christ’s solution of this mystery. What He thinks 
and says about it will count more than what anyone 
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else may think or say. If He himself claimed that 
He would rise from the grave, if He said after His 
reappearance that He had risen from the grave, 
then either He did rise or else He was a fraud and 
a deceiver. No one believes this last. Even 
Christ’s critics concede Him to be the best man 
the world has ever seen. If the best man, He must 
have risen from the grave, for many times through- 
out the Gospels He sets forth in unmistakable lan- 
guage that claim. 

There are sixteen separate references in the Gos- 
pels in which Christ Himself speaks of His resur- 
rection. Two of these references were spoken after 
the resurrection, the others before His death. Two 
of these last references, namely, Matthew xvi. 21, 
and Matthew xvii. 23, speak of His resurrection as 
though it had been brought about through some 
power outside of Himself, presumably that of the 
Father. The verb in these verses is in the past: 
“ And he was raised again the third day.” 

Twelve of the references speak of Christ’s resur- 
rection as though it were brought about through 
some power within Himself. ‘“* He shall rise again.” 
“ Be risen again from the dead.” John ii. 19, and 
Matthew xxvi. 61 read: “ Destroy this temple and 
in three days I will raise it up.” John x. 17 and 
18 reads: “I lay down my life, that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down and 
I have power to take it again.” From these pas- 
sages it seems clear that Christ would explain the 
mystery of His'resurrection by saying that it was 
brought about through the joint agency of the Son 
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and the Father. That Christ raised Himself seems 
like a contradiction, but not so to the Trinitarian, 
for the moment of Christ’s death, his spirit went to 
the Father—“I and the Father are one.” Thus 
the resurrection was wrought through the divine 
interposition of the Father and the innate power 
within Christ Himself—“I have power to lay it 
down and I have power to take it again.” 

One more reference, and we have fully before us 
Christ’s answer to the mystery of His own resur- 
rection—Luke xxiv. 46-47—“ Jesus said unto them, 
thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name among all nations.” According, then, 
to Christ’s own declaration, His death and resurrec- 
tion were a necessity to complete God’s plan of salva- 
tion. Without Christ’s death there would have been 
no appreciation of the forgiveness of sin: without 
His resurrection from the grave His death would 
have lost its power. 

In closing, let me ask, of what practical value is 
it to us that Christ rose from the grave? In what 
way is it to influence our lives to-day? Are we to 
live any differently? Are our aspirations and de- 
sires to be any purer and holier? If the resurrec- 
tion means anything, it means that because Christ 
rose we are to rise, and that there is to be a life 
beyond, in which to complete our tasks begun here. 
What hope and inspiration this should give to life! 
Since last Easter some have been called to lay away 
their dear ones. Is Easter to be to such a day of sad- 
ness and sorrow, or a day of gladness, joy, and hope?. 
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If what we have been saying is true, this day is the 
promise that we will again meet our dear ones, this 
life is but a training school for the future glory, the 
grave but the waiting-room where we robe our- 
selves for immortality, death but the opening of 
the door through which we pass into the great be- 
yond—but the bursting of the bud that the flower 
may blow. 

But Easter gives inspiration for the daily tasks 
of this life, as well as hope for the life to come. 
Let me illustrate. Here is a man who believes that 
every task he undertakes must be completed between 
the rising and setting of the sun, and that conse- 
quently he can undertake nothing which cannot be 
completed within those limits. Here is another 
man who believes in the future and trusts God for 
to-morrow. He begins large and far-reaching un- 
dertakings, for if he does not finish to-day, he can 
continue to-morrow, and the day after, yea, nothing 
but eternity can mark the limits of his efforts. 

Oh, how this earthly life of ours broadens and 
deepens in the presence of this thought! How little 
and temporary and insignificant seem all our sor- 
rows and disappointments in the light of this truth. 
Trouble and trial have no more effect on such a life 
than the swallow that skims swiftly over the surface 
of the sea rippling its waters here and there by the 
touch of its wings, has on the great deep. 

“A day will come, a blessed day, 
When earthly sorrow shall pass away; 
When the hour of anguish shall turn to peace, 
And then the roar of the waves shall cease, — 


Then out from her deepest and darkest bed 
Old ocean shall render up her dead; 
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And freed from the weight of human woes, 
Shall quietly sink in her last repose. 

No sorrow shall ever be written then, 
On the waves of the sea or the hearts of men; 

But heaven and earth renewed shall shine, 
Still clothed in glory and light divine.” 


Yes, a time will come, when the sun shall set for 
the last time into the bosom of the night, and the 
fading hour of day will be tinged with the dawn of 
eternity; then a mighty shout will be heard in the 
heavens, and the redeemed of earth will be caught 
up with Him to live throughout all time, forever 
and ever, world without end. Amen and Amen. 


16] 


XI 
SPIRITUAL SONSHIP1 


Scripture: 1 John iii. and iv. 

Text: 1 John iii. 2. “Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him: for 
we shall see him as he is,” 


My favourite American preacher is Phillips Brooks, 
who, as you know, was at the time of his death, in 
1893, bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. From 1870 to 1891 he was rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. When a student in that 
city it was my privilege to frequently hear him 
preach and one year I was a member of his Lenten 
Bible class, made up chiefly of'young men from the 
various educational institutions of the city. The 
Bible class closed with a social evening, when we 
were permitted to meet the great-hearted man in his 
home. It is, however, chiefly as a preacher that I 
love to think of Phillips Brooks, for he possessed 
much of the charm of your own Robertson, and the 
gift of choice and expressive language like Farrar. 
Occasionally, now, I take down a volume of his 
sermons and read a few pages that I may catch the 
inspiration of his spirit and feel the throbbing of 
his loving, sympathetic heart. For the fact is, I al- 
_1Preached at Stamford Hill Congregational Church, Lon- 


don, May 21, 1905. Union Chapel, Islington, London, August, 
13, 1905. 
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ways find, behind the sermon, the man—I behold 
his giant form, with head erect; I hear the flow of 
words like a fresh mountain brook fed by some 
perennial spring; now and then I see a gesture 
which is nothing more than a straight thrust from 
the shoulder, as if he would drive home with sledge- 
hammer blow some great truth. The writings of 
this man mean more to me, I am sure, because I 
have seen and heard the man, and therefore can feel 
more deeply his noble character, his majestic soul. 
his sympathetic heart. 

Had it been our privilege to know personally the 
writer of the book from which our text is taken, I 
am sure that the words we have before us this 
this morning would take on a new meaning. While 
a personal acquaintance is not possible, the story 
of John’s life has been so fully and accurately por- 
trayed in the Gospels that we can get from them a 
very true idea of the man. Permit me to remind 
you, therefore, that the writer of our text was the 
beloved disciple, the man who was closer to God 
because nearer to Christ than any of the apostles, 
the interpreter of the spiritual life, and to a greater 
extent probably than any of the New Testament 
writers a spiritual Son of God. As we proceed, 
therefore, to unfold our text and to study the sub- 
ject in hand, let us keep in mind the writer and 
interpret the message in the light of the messenger. 

I. The Meaning of Sonship—We all understand 
what is meant by natural sonship. Isaac was the 
son of Abraham, and Jacob was the son of Isaac. 
David was the son of Jesse, and Solomon was the 
son of David. You are your father’s son. I am 
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my father’s son because his life was given to create 
my life, his blood goes coursing through my veins 
and arteries, and the stamp of his character is upon 
my life as truly as was the imprint of the Cesars 
upon the coin of ancient Rome. 

According to the laws of natural sonship, the 
father has certain obligations toward the son. In 
a word, it is his duty to love, protect, cherish, cor- 
rect, advise, warn, and throw about his son such 
an influence as will develop in the son a true, noble 
manhood. 

On the other hand, the son has certain obligations 
toward the father. He must love his father, obey, 
and honour him, and if the time ever comes when 
the father cannot care for himself, the son must 
care for him. Fathers are sometimes unfaithful to 
their parental obligations, but nothing that the 
father does can destroy the fact that he is a parent— 
that he is his son’s father. The father may set a 
wrong example before his son. He may train him 
in ways of vice and sin. He may fail to provide 
for his physical, intellectual and spiritual wants, 
but notwithstanding all this he is still the boy’s 
father. Likewise, nothing that the son does can 
destroy the fact that he is a son—that he is a child 
of his father. The son may disobey his father. 
He may dishonour his name by reckless, riotous 
living. He may enjoy wealth and live in luxury, 
and leave his father a dependant upon the state, 
but as disgraceful as all this will be, it does not 
destroy the fact of sonship. 

A similar relation to the foregoing exists between 
God and his children. God is our Father, our natu- 
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ral Father, because He is our Creator, and the 
preserver of our lives. His life has been imparted 
to us and the stamp of the Divine is upon every 
child that comes into the world. There is no dan- 
ger of God ever being unfaithful to His parental 
duties, but if that possibility existed nothing that He 
might do could destroy the fact of His fatherhood. 
Now this same thing is true when applied to us. 
We are God’s children, and nothing that we do can 
destroy that fact. Through long absence from the 
father’s house the son may fail to recognise the 
father, but this does not alter his sonship. The 
vilest sinner is still a son of God. He may spend 
his nights in debauch and his days in drunken 
sleep. He may curse God, and with an oath deny 
that he ever knew Him, but the fact still remains 
that God is his father, that he is His child, for 
every human soul that comes into the world is a son 
of the Eternal. 

—~ All natural sons, Aowever; are not spiritual sons. 
The natural son becomes a spiritual son when the 
Father’s will and purpose are made his will and 
purpose. We find this and what we previously said 
about natural sonship beautifully illustrated in the 
story of the Prodigal Son. The youth chafes un- 
der parental restraint, he is now a dissatisfied son; 
he leaves home and makes his abode in a far coun- 
try, he is now an absent son; he spends his time 
and money in riotous living, he is now a sinful 
son; sin is always sooner or later followed by pun- 
ishment, he becomes, therefore, a suffering son; 
grief and remorse follow suffering, as the morning 
follows the sunrise, he is now a sad and a sorry son; 
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sorrow turns into self-condemnation, he is now an 
humble son; he says, “I will arise and go to my 
father,” he is now a penitent son; his father wel- 
comes him home with outstretched arms, he is now 
a forgiven son; the fatted calf is killed, a ring is 
placed upon his finger, and a robe upon his shoulders, 
he is now a restored son; from henceforth he makes 
his father’s will, his will; his father’s pleasure, his 
pleasure, and he does all, not from duty, but from 
love, he is now, therefore, a spiritual son. Thus 
you see that the natural son of God becomes a 
spiritual son, and this is our definition of spiritual 
sonship, when he has returned to the father’s house, 
received the kiss of forgiveness, and entered sympa- 
thetically and lovingly into the life-purpose and will 


B of the father. ; 


II. Evidences of Spiritual Sonship—There are 
several classes of evidence which might be enumer- 
ated. Among the more important of these is the 
legal, the intuitional, and the practical. The Bible 
is our book of the law. For the legal evidence, 
therefore, to the law, and to the testimony. Romans 
vill. 14: “ For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, these are the sons of God.” From this pas- 
sage we conclude that one who is guided by the 
Holy Spirit is in consequence a child of God. While 
one who is guided by any one of a score of other 
motives which might be mentioned, such as love of 
gain, desire for popularity, etc., would not be a 
spiritual son, for a spiritual son must be guided by 
the spirit. John i. 12: “ But as many as received 
him to them gave he the right to become the chil- 
dren of God, even to them who believe on his 
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name,” Again, Christ says that His 'children will 
know His voice, and will do His will even as the 
sheep know the voice and obey the will of the 
shepherd. John x. 4 and 5: “The sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice. And a stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers.” John xv. 7: “If 
ye abide in me and my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you.” 
From this passage we learn that spiritual sonship 
is evinced by the twofold fact of a man’s having 
faith and power in prayer. A true child of God 
will want to fellowship, commune, talk with the 
Father. There is absolutely no escaping the Bib- 
lical conclusion at this point, for it teaches con- 
clusively that faith and power in prayer is the mark 
of spiritual sonship. Would you know, then, if 
you are a child of God, would you test your own life 
by the legal standard? Ask yourself as to the rela- 
tion of your soul to prayer. If prayer is to you 
daily meat, and if when you come to God He hears 
your prayer, and the needed strength is given, then 
you have evidence based upon His word that you 
are His child. 

What I have called the intuitional evidence of 
sonship is illustrated in 1 John iii. 24: “ And hereby 
we know that he abideth in us by the spirit which 
he gave us.” I recall a little girl of ten or twelve 
years presenting herself before our committee as a 
candidate for church membership. She was from 
a Christian home, a member of the Sabbath school, 
and of the Junior Christian Endeavour Society, and 
to every appearance was, to a child’s understand- 
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ing, a Christian. According to my custom, how- 
ever, I asked her a few simple questions regarding 
the Christian life. Among other questions I asked 
her if she loved Jesus. To this she responded 
quickly, yes. I then asked her if Jesus loved her, 
and as quickly came the same answer. How do 
you know that Jesus loves you? was my next ques- 
tion. I wanted her, of course, to say, “ Because He 
died for me.” But somehow she was unable to get 
just the point I was after, yet the answer she did 
give was so childlike, so natural, so beautiful, and 
true, that I have never forgotten it, and it illustrates 
exactly what I mean by the intuitional evidence of 
sonship. After a moment’s thought she said: “I 
cannot tell why Jesus loves me, but I just know that 
He does.” This witness of the inner life, this testi- 
mony of the spirit that one is a child of God is 
something which no logic or philosophy can over- 
throw. 

The practical evidence as to sonship, while no 
more important than that already given, is more 
concrete and tangible, and, therefore, I place it last. 
Christ says: “If a man love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen.” The author of our text, whom we have 
seen to be the best interpreter of the Christ life, 
writes (1 John ii. 9-11): “ He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is in the darkness 
even till now. He that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling 
in him. But he that hateth his brother is in the 
darkness, and walketh in the darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth because the darkness blind- 
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eth his eyes.” Again, 1 John iv. 7-8: “ Beloved, 
let us love one another, for love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is begotten of God and know- 
eth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, 
for God is love.” The meaning of these passages 
is that love is the evidence of sonship, and if love 
is in the life it will be seen in our relation to men. 
Sonship, then, means brotherhood, for if I am a 
son of God, and you are a son of God, then you 
and I are brothers. According to the teaching of 
Christ and the Apostle John, brotherhood means 
doing unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us. The man who takes an unfair advan- 
tage in business is not a true brother, is not, there- 
fore, a spiritual son. A business transaction should 
be fair to both parties. When the advantage is all 
on one side, it is not business, but robbery. This 
principle of brotherhood should also hold between 
employer and employee. The one should give an 
honest day’s work for a fair day’s pay, and the other 
should give, not only a living wage, but he should 
provide for those who have grown old in his 
service. 

Not long since there came under my notice the 
case of a man who had grown old in the service of 
a large and wealthy firm. The man, of course, 
could not do the work of his younger years, and the 
firm, instead of pensioning him, actually forced 
him, through a series of reductions in wages, to re- 
sign. Another firm of my acquaintance had in 
their employ an engineer, who had been with them 
over thirty years. A severe sickness gave the man 
a setback, and he asked his employers for a helper 
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to handle the coal for the engine. Their reply was: 
“Just as long as you can do the work, you can 
hold the position; when you cannot, you must step 
out and give place to a younger man.” Such ac- 
tion seems to me nothing less than black, selfish 
heathenism. Such a business method is nothing 
less than brutality, and an employer who would 
thus treat an old and trusted servant is a brute. 

One more illustration of a similar nature, but with 
a different outcome. Another firm in the same city 
as the foregoing, had among its employees one 
who had also grown old in its service. As this man 
came one Saturday night to receive his pay, the 
employer said: “ John, you are getting old, you are 
no longer able to do your work as it ought to be 
done, and as you used to do it. Is it not time that 
a younger man took your place, and that you took 
things easier?”’ At this John’s head dropped, for 
he knew that it was all true, in fact, he had been ex- 
pecting something of this kind, but just at present 
he was not thinking of himself, but of the little 
woman at home, who was less able to work than 
he. “John,” continued the employer, “ you have 
been a faithful servant to me for more than twenty 
years; I owe you a debt of gratitude, and not only 
a debt of gratitude, but I feel that I owe you some- 
thing in dollars and cents. John, you need not 
work any more unless you wish to, but for the next 
three months on Saturday night you may come 
and draw full pay. After that date, as long as you 
live, you may come every Saturday and draw half 
pay.’ Let me ask, Which of these was the Christian 
brother, the spiritual son? Christianity is not 
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worth the snap of your finger, brotherhood is a 
fiction, sonship with the Eternal is a myth un- 
less it makes men love men. To put the matter 
more concretely, unless you and I love men 
and do by them as we would that they should do 
by us, we are not sons of God. If, on the other 
hand, love dominates our lives, and we are ear- 
nestly trying to live the life of love toward God 
and all men, then we are sons of God. 

III. Benefits of Spiritual Sonship—When the 
prodigal returned home, the first thing that he did 
was to confess his sin: “ Father I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight,” and immediately 
following the confession he received the kiss of 
forgiveness. “If we confess our sin he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sin, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” Then, too, forgiveness 
means restoration to the father’s favour. Some 
people seem to think that at the judgment seat of 
God all of their sins will be overhauled and pa- 
raded before the world, but not so. Our God will 
do no such thing as that, for He distinctly tells us 
that He blots out our sins, buries them, forgives 
them, forgets them, and is done with them forever. 
*“‘ As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us.” “I will re- 
member your sins no more.” 

This forgiveness of sin and restoration to the 
Father’s favour brings an inward joy and con- 
sciousness of peace, which is another result of 
spiritual sonship. When a lad, I recall doing some- 
thing which greatly displeased and grieved my 
mother. She talked with me about the wrong I 
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had done, but evidently without making a very deep 
impression, for I soon forgot her words of admoni- 
tion and was off again at my play. Presently some- 
thing occurred which led me to wish permission to 
go to a neighbour’s, so I rushed into the house to 
ask my mother’s consent. She was not in the sit- 
ting-room, where I had left her, so I hurried to 
her chamber. As I opened the door I saw her 
kneeling beside her bed in prayer. Instinctively I 
knew that she was praying for me, and instantly 
my conscience smote me for the wrong I had done. 
Quietly stepping forward, I knelt by her side. Her 
arm then slipped around my neck and a kiss was 
pressed upon my forehead. When I knelt by her 
side, she knew that I was truly penitent; when her 
arm was put around my neck, I knew that I was 
forgiven, and when her kiss was pressed upon my 
forehead, I knew that I had been restored to her 
love and affection, and joy and peace crept into my 
soul. Thus it is when the sinning son returns to 
the father’s house, confesses his sin, is forgiven, 
and becomes the spiritual son. People cry peace, 
peace, when there is no peace, but let them return 
to God, let them become His spiritual children, and 
the peace of soul which passeth all understanding 
will be theirs. 

Someone says, this soul-peace of which you speak 
as one of the results of spiritual sonship is some- 
thing altogether too great and wonderful to be 
possible in this world. It belongs surely to the life 
to come. If such doubts trouble you, it is neces- 
sary only to notice the wording of the text: “ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God.” Now we are 
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natural sons, and now we may be his spiritual sons. 
Not to-morrow, or next year, or some time in the 
distant future, but now, this very minute. In the 
light of this great truth should we not take on new 
faith and hope? You rich men, why are you mak- 
ing money the chief end of life? You are a child 
of the King. You poor men, why are you cast 
down? You are a son of God. You discouraged, 
despondent men, lift up your heads, for you are 
children of the Eternal. You tempted and tried 
men, rise above your temptation, for God is your 
Father. 

IV. The Limitations of Spiritual Sonship.— It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.’’ Sonship, 
we have seen, enables us to know that God is our 
Father, that we are His children, that man is our 
brother, but it does not give us infinite knowledge. 
As Paul says, “ Now ye know in part,” “we see 
through a glass darkly.”” We know, for instance, 
that God is love, but we cannot understand why 
love permits the object of its love to suffer. We 
know that God is all-powerful, but we do not know 
why He permits sin in the world. We know that 
God sends the rain and the sunshine, but we know 
not why He permits the cyclone and the typhoon. 
Job xi. 7: “Canst thou, by searching, find out 
God?” The answer is, no. God in His person is 
a mystery. God in His work is a mystery. God 
in His relation to the present and the future is like- 
wise a mystery. If we ask why it is that God 
has not revealed more of Himself to His children, 
we can only say that for some reason it was not 
best to do so. Had it been best to reveal more to us, 
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God would have done so. That He is our father, that 
He loves us, that He willingly forgives us when we 
ask Him, that we should obey Him, these, with many 
other things, we know. While sonship has its limita- 
tions, let us be thankful that it does reveal and 
do for us so much, rather than find fault because God 
has not seen fit to reveal to us the truths that belong 
alone to Him—“ the secret things belong to God.” 

Not only does sonship have its limitations as to 
our knowledge of God, but also of ourselves. 
Shakespeare says man is the paragon of animals. 
Scientists say that he is more wonderful than all 
the creatures of earth. Man, in his power to think, 
his ability to reason, to choose, to will, is in a class 
by himself. But notwithstanding all we know about 
man, there is infinitely more that we do not know. 
Physicians who have made a life study of anatomy 
tell us that the known is as a drop of water to the 
ocean compared to the unknown. The most learned 
men in the world are the first to acknowledge the 
limitations of their knowledge. Where did man 
come from? How did man develop? What marks 
the distinction between man and the animal? Did 
man come into the world with a soul, or is that an 
after gift? Is man immortal? These are a few 
of the questions which mark man’s limitation of 
knowledge regarding himself. 

Sonship assures us of a future life, but it does 
not tell us how this mortal is to put on immortality, 
how this corruptible is to put on incorruption. We 
know that there is such a thing as death, but just 
what takes place at death is a mystery. With Hol- 
land we believe that “God, the fountain of life, 
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has a home, and that there is somewhere in space 
a place which we call heaven,” but “ somewhere in 
space”’ is so indefinite and uncertain. 


a 


“TI know not where that city lifts 
Its jasper walls in air, 
I know not where the glory beams, 
So marvellously fair. 


“T cannot see the waving hands 
Upon that farther shore; 
I cannot hear the rapturous song 
Of dear ones gone before: 


“But dimmed and blinded earthly eyes, 
Washed clear by contrite tears, 
Sometimes catch glimpses of the light 


From the eternal years,” | 


V. The Future Glory of Sonship— But we 
know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him.” All that will take place when Christ comes 
to claim His own, we cannot say, but one thing we 
know “that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him.” Pause for a moment that you may 
grasp the meaning of this promise. We shall be 
like Him in knowledge. Now we know in part, 
then we shall know as even now we are known. 
I have often wondered why my dear father should 
have been taken away right in the prime of his 
manhood, and when his children needed him so 
much. Then I shall know. You have asked why 
the little one was torn from your arms almost as 
soon as it had breathed the air of this new world. 
Then you will understand. Why some saint of 
God should be called to suffer through months and 
years has shaken the faith of many, but wait; now 
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we know in part, then we shall know as now we 
are known. 

We shall be like Him in beauty, like Him in purity, 
like Him in holiness, like Him in love, like Him who 
is the express image of the Father. {I recall some } 
years ago reading a sermon on this text by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. All I can remember of that sermon 
now is a single thought in connection with this 
passage. “Of all Scripture promises,’ said Dr. 
Abbott, “the one that stretches my faith most is 
this: to think that poor, sinful, fallen man can be- 
come like Christ—that we who are unholy, im- 
pure, selfish, can become, like Him, holy, pure, un- 
selfish, is beyond human comprehension. The how 
of it I cannot fathom, the fact of it I accept as one 
of the blessed promises connected with Christ’s 
coming.” oa 

In conclusion let me remind you that the future 
glory of sonship is due to association with Christ. 
“We shall be like him for we shall see him as he 
is.’ Here lies the great doctrine of spiritual evo- 
lution. By association with Christ we become like 
Christ. Would you see Christ when He comes, you 
must see Him before He comes. Would you live 
with Christ there, you must walk with Him here. 
Let me close by repeating once more the wonderful 
words of the text: “ Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him: for we shall see him as he is.” 
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FACT VERSUS THEORY 1 


Text: John ix. 25. “Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not. One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” 


A FAcT is that which corresponds to the truth; or, 
more correctly speaking, a fact is the truth—it is 
reality itself. A theory is a supposition held about 
a thing or things. It may be true or it may be 
false. It is not wrong for one to hold a theory 
provided he holds it in the right way, for theories 
have often led men to the truth; in fact, much of 
the knowledge which the world possesses to-day 
has been reached in this way. 

America was thus discovered. Columbus had a 
theory that the world was round, and that if he 
could sail to the west he would touch India upon 
the other side. As the result of this theory he laid 
his cause before Ferdinand and Isabella. Finally 
his zeal met with success, his ships were fitted out, 
and he turned their prows westward into unknown 
seas. The outcome of all this was not his reaching 
India, but what was vastly more important, his 
discovery of a new continent. 

Much of the knowledge which the world pos- 


1 Preached at Anerley Congregational Church, London, May 
7, 1905; Romford Road Congregational Church, July 30, 1905. 
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sesses regarding astronomy has been likewise dis- 
covered as the result of theories. Men somehow 
got the idea that certain things ought to be so, and 
they began to work as though they were so, and 
finally the fact was discovered. Certain movements 
among the heavenly bodies gave one astronomer 
the idea that there must be a planet which was the 
cause of those movements. He centred his tele- 
scope at that point, and at last, in 1781, the theory 
was confirmed by Herschel’s discovery of the new 
planet, Uranus. The ability to measure the space 
between the earth and the distant stars was also 
the result of a theory. Astronomers had not been 
able to measure these greater distances because the 
diameter of the earth was not long enough to give 
them a base line from which to calculate. It was 
this same Herschel, I think, who originated the 
theory that if he could take for his base line the 
diameter of the earth’s journey around the sun, 
then he would be able to accomplish the feat. This 
was done with success once, twice, three times, and 
then the theory was announced as a fact. So great 
did he find the distance to be, that even at the 
marvellous speed of 185,000 miles a second at 
which the light travels, it is forty, fifty, and sixty 
years in reaching the earth from some of the dis- 
tant stars, and in some cases even longer. Thus 
the light which left some of the more distant stars 
at the time when the oldest person here this morn- 
ing was born, has not yet reached the earth. The 
sun is 92 millions of miles from the earth. At 
current railroad rates, a ticket to the sun would cost 
$250,000. It would take sound 14 years to reach 
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the sun, and a modern express 267 years. If a 
man had a finger long enough to touch the sun, 
it would be 100 years before he knew that he was 
burned, and yet our scientists tell us—and’ this 
knowledge they have secured as the result of 
theories—the sun is not a halfway house to some 
of the more distant stars. Not alone in the realm 
of science, but in every field of knowledge, facts— 
that is, truth—have thus been discovered as the 
result of theories. 

The danger of a theory lies in two particulars. 
One may become so interested in the theory, he may 
turn it over and over in his own mind, until he is 
actually convinced that it is the truth, and thus be 
led to substitute his theory for the fact. And every 
man knows how hard it is to give up an opinion 
which he has once adopted, and to which he has 
publicly committed himself. Then, too, we know 
that there are always certain theories afloat, and 
young people who are just forming their opinions 
are in very great danger of receiving these theories 
as supposed facts. In later life, when it is discov- 
ered that what was thought to be the truth was only 
the supposition of men, there comes an unsettling 
of conviction, a tearing down of old opinions which 
often throws one into doubt, even if it does not 
leave him in absolute scepticism. Thus you can 
see the great importance of distinguishing between 
theory and fact, and the great care needed lest the 
first be substituted for the second. 

There are several lessons suggested by the text 
and context along the line already indicated, which 
cannot but be profitable for our consideration this 
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morning. I have sought to arrange these sugges- 
tions in logical sequence, that we may the more 
easily grasp the principle involved, so that we can 
take the lessons away with us, and work them out 
in our own everyday life. 

I. The first point suggested in this: while theories 
are the creation of the imagination, facts are veri- 
fied through experience. Truth exists of which men 
know not, but it is of little value until it becomes 
a part of some man’s experience. Christ had 
wrought a miracle by placing clay upon the eyes 
of the blind man, and then after his washing in the 
pool of Siloam he was able to see. What Christ 
had done for him was a new experience, and as the 
result of that experience a new fact had come into 
his life. He believed, yea, he knew that he saw, 
and no power could convince him to the contrary. 
His belief was not separable from himself, it was 
wrought into his very life. As yet his experience 
was narrow: his knowledge was limited; he lay 
claim to knowing but one thing, but that one thing 
he seemed to know with absolute certainty. His 
statement was a kind of creed, a sort of shorter 
catechism. The trouble with many professed Chris- 
tians to-day is that they have too many theories, 
and there is no “one thing”? of which they are 
absolutely certain. There are not a few church 
members who in a sort of a general way accept the 
Westminster statement of faith, the Apostles’ creed, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles, yet if you should ask 
them, “ What must I do to be saved?” or “If a 
man die, shall he live again?’ they would be unable 
to give an intelligent answer. It is far better to 
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believe little truth much, than to believe much truth 
little. 

Some years ago a prominent physician in an 
American city, through a very difficult and wonder- 
ful surgical operation, enabled a man who had been 
blind for fifteen years to see. After the operation 
the man was kept for several days in a dark room. 
Later a single ray of light was admitted, then an- 
other, and another. When the man’s eyesight had 
become sufficiently strengthened he was taken to 
his home—which was a home of beauty and luxury, 
for he was a man of wealth—and for the first time 
he beheld many things which previously he had 
only been permitted to touch. Can you imagine 
the boyish excitement and joy with which he went 
from room to room, looking at the furniture, ex- 
amining pictures, and every few minutes pausing 
to look into the faces of his loved ones? The man 
whom Christ healed seemed to have his eyes miracu- 
lously strengthened, so that he could look im- 
mediately upon the ordinary light of day. What 
joy there must have been in his life, what expres- 
sion in his actions, when as, for the first time he 
gazed upon the likeness of a human form, looked 
into a human face, and for the first time beheld 
the wonders of God’s creative hand. Are you sur- 
prised, after such an experience, that the man made 
but one and the same answer to all questions, “I 
see!) I see!.”’ 

Not only was it true of the man born blind, 
that the fact to which he so emphatically gave ex- 
pression grew out of his experience, but it is true 
with us all and always has been true. That fire burns 
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is a fact. If you do not believe it, try it, and your - 
experience will confirm the fact. There must have 
been a time, however, somewhere in the world’s 
history, when this fact existed merely as a theory, 
and through experience people confirmed the theory, 
and found it to be the truth. Away back in the 
beginning of the race, there must have been some 
man who thought more than his fellows, and as he 
walked over the hot sands he devised the theory 
that if the sun’s rays could be brought together, 
sufficient heat would be created to burn wood. By 
some chance he discovered a thin, transparent stone, 
by means of which he could focus these rays, and 
the theory became a fact. Others tried it, and still 
others, until the fact was accepted as a universal 
truth. Or, this whole thing might have come about 
by some savage accidentally striking together two 
pieces of flint, and destroying his rude hut. On this 
accident he bases his theory, which he immediately 
proceeds to confirm through experience. Truth 
exists of which the world knows not, but truth is 
not valuable until it has been wrought through 
someone’s experience. The hills of the Klondike 
may be filled with millions of dollars’ worth of gold, 
but it is practically valueless until it becomes a part 
of some miner’s experience. 

If I have succeeded in making this point clear, 
namely, that facts are the outgrowth of experience, 
while theories are the result of accident or the crea- 
tion of the imagination, it may be well in passing 
to just glance a little further at the relation of these 
two. We have seen that theories may lead to facts, 
that facts may lead to theories; that one may have 
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theories and no facts, or facts and no theories. One 
may know that fire burns without understanding 
the chemical properties of fire. One may know that 
the sun warms the earth, without having any theory 
whatever as to how the great furnace of the heavens 
generates heat. With Shylock he may know that 
to prick a Jew hurts just as much as to prick a Gen- 
tile, though he may not understand how the nerves 
carry the pain to the remotest part of the body. 

This same thing is true in Christian life. A man 
may know that a change has been wrought in his 
life, without knowing how it was brought about. He 
may be absolutely certain that his sins are forgiven, 
without having any theory of salvation. In fact, 
he may not even have heard of the governmental, 
sacrificial, or ethical theories of the atonement. It 
may be a good thing for one to understand theories, 
but salvation depends upon acquaintance with and 
acceptance of a fact. “Sight does not consist in 
knowing how we see; health does not consist in 
understanding the organisation of the body; neither 
does salvation consist in knowing how we are 
saved.”” It is far more important to know the fact 
than to understand the theory. 

II. In the second place the incident of the text 
reminds us that because you or | have not had a 
certain experience, it does not prove that someone 
else may not have had that experience; because you 
or I have not the acquaintance of certain facts, it 
does not prove that the facts may not exist. The 
Pharisees thought that what had not been could not 
be, and that what was beyond their experience was 
impossible. ‘They had never known a man to do 
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an act of mercy on the Sabbath unless beneath the 
deed lay some ulterior motive, therefore they con- 
cluded that such must be the case with Christ. 

Is there not danger of this to-day? Are we not 
apt to think that the experiences of others must 
conform to our experiences or else they are 
false? Do we not forget that human knowledge 
is limited, that sight is narrow, that no one holds 
in the grasp of his thought all the truth? If we 
could but remember that God made people different, 
that he intended them to think, act, and see differ- 
ently, then we would not be so surprised to dis- 
cover that people see truth from different stand- 
points, and that while two men might believe quite 
unlike, yet each might have the truth, while neither 
would have all the truth. Dr. Parkhurst says: “ If 
you find two men who think exactly alike it is a 
certain sign that one of them does not think at 
all. Two living Christians cannot believe alike any 
more than two trees can grow alike. It is an evi- 
dence of life when men differ. Two posts made 
alike continue alike. Two trees beginning alike, 
become increasingly different. It is only dead men 
who never turn over.” 

If, then, others, through their experience, discover 
facts, that is, make the acquaintance of truth, of 
which we know not, are we to accept the facts on 
the testimony of their experience? or are we to 
reject all truth until we personally have been able 
to verify it? This is an important question. In 
the light of Scripture and reason but one answer 
can be given: “ That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you.” “In the mouth of two or 
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three witnesses every word must be established.” 
Reasonable men must, therefore, accept reasonable 
testimony. If I believed only what I could verify 
through my own experience, my range of knowl- 
edge would be indeed narrow. There is an old prov- 
erb which says, ‘Fools can learn only through 
their own experience, wise men can learn through 
the experience of others.’”’ Even the Pharisees, who 
were so stubbornly blind in many particulars, ac- 
cepted the testimony of the blind man’s parents 
and neighbours regarding the fact of his birth. 
Had they been logical and consistent they would 
have accepted this same testimony concerning 
Christ. 

Just a hint, and you can make the application of 
this principle to your own lives. You say that you 
know nothing, so far as your own experience is 
concerned, regarding Christ, and Christianity, but 
here are a score, yea, a hundred men, whose word 
you would accept as quickly as their note; they say 
that faith in Christ has given them new views of 
living, larger purposes for life. What claim, then, 
have the facts verified by the experience of these 
men upon you? If reasonable testimony is binding 
upon reasonable men, what is to be your attitude 
toward this important question? 

III. The third lesson from our morning’s study 
is this: If a man knows one thing, and knows that 
one thing, as we say, through and through, with 
that fact he can put to flight a dozen, yea, a thou- 
sand, false and fanciful theories. 

Right here lay the failure of the Pharisees in 
the lesson from which our text is taken. They had 
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a theory that any man who worked on the Sabbath 
day, no matter what the circumstances might be, 
was a sinner. Here was a man who had worked 
on the Sabbath. He had performed a deed of 
mercy, to be sure, but he had actually made clay 
with his hands, therefore he was a sinner. A sec- 
ond theory which these men had was that one 
born blind would never be able to see. Here was a 
man who claimed that he was born blind, and that 
now he could see. This was contrary to their 
theory; therefore, either the man was not born 
blind, or else there was some deception about the 
fact of his now seeing. 

It was to verify these theories that the Pharisees 
held a sort of examination of certain witnesses who 
had known the man who was born blind. They 
first went to the neighbours and asked if this was 
the blind man who sat and begged. Some said: 
“ This is he.’’ Others said: “‘ He is like him.” When 
they asked the man himself he replied, with unmis- 
takable definiteness, “J am he.’ They next turned 
to the man’s parents, saying: “Is this your son 
whom ye say was born blind? How, then, doth 
he now see?”’ The man’s parents answered them: 
“We know that this is our son, and that he was 
born blind. But by what means he now seeth we 
know not, or who hath opened his eyes we know 
not.” 

After having examined these witnesses they could 
not but be convinced that this was the man who 
was born blind, and that he actually now saw, so 
they gave up their second theory and returned to 
the first—that the man who had wrought the deed 
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must be a sinner because he had worked on the 
Sabbath. In support of this theory they repeated 
the process of examination, calling first upon the 
people; but they were divided, some saying: “ How 
can a man who is a sinner do such miracles?” 
They next asked the parents of the young man if 
he who wrought the deed was not a sinner, but 
they, we are told, feared the Jews, and evaded the 
question by telling them that their son was of age, 
ask him. So they came to the man who had been 
born blind, with the question: ‘‘ What sayest thou 
of him, that he hath opened thine eyes?”’ He said: 
“ He is a prophet.” This was followed, not by an- 
other question, but by a direct assertion. ‘‘ We 
know that this man is a sinner.’ In the face of this 
declaration it took great courage for the man to 
express his conviction; note carefully, therefore, his 
answer, which was as diplomatic as it was bold and 
courageous: ‘“‘ Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not: one thing I know that whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” This one fact, “‘I see,” com- 
pletely upset all their plans, scattered their finespun 
theories to the winds, and spiked the guns of their 
argument, so that they turned from reason to ridi- 
cule, from logic to lawlessness, from argument to 
assault. 

During the second Italian campaign, Napoleon is 
said to have worked out the most skilful military 
manceuvres of even his most brilliant and wonder- 
ful career. In an astonishingly short time, and over 
a supposedly impassable road, he carried his whole 
army across the Alps and took the Austrians so by 
surprise that he was able to rout their entire forces, 
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History tells us that General Melas and his officers 
were at the time of Napoleon’s attack listening to 
a description from their military engineers, who by 
charts and figures had just proven conclusively that 
it was impossible for Napoleon to cross the moun- 
tains in less than a month’s time. The theory of 
the military engineers was abandoned when Napo- 
leon and his army put in their appearance. 

Two medical students stood before the window of 
a taxidermist. One of them began pointing out the 
defects in the mounting of a very handsome owl, 
when Mr. Owl opened his eye and winked at his 
critics. The fact dispelled the theory. 

There are many people in the world to-day who 
have theories about the Christian faith, and theories 
about Christianity’s Christ. They say that Christ 
was a good man, but that He was not divine, and 
therefore has no power to save from sin. Such peo- 
ple laugh at the idea of prayer and call it the 
medicine of fools. Let us put against these theories 
just one fact. Here is a man who will tell you that 
through sin he was lost, he was hopeless, homeless, 
and helpless, that he learned of Christ and His 
power to save, and that now there is a new light 
in his heart, a new hope in his soul. And he will 
tell you that all this great change has been brought 
about through faith in the Christ of Calvary. 

The coloured people of New York City were as- 
sembled in Cooper Union to do honour to the name 
of Frederick Douglass. Senator Depew was the 
presiding officer. Among the speakers was the late 
Col. Robert Ingersoll. The latter, after paying a 
most eloquent tribute to Mr. Douglass, called upon 
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the audience to have nothing whatever to do with 
the white man’s God, who had permitted the col- 
oured people to be held in slavery. The audience 
was composed mostly of a “simple foik,”’ but 
true to their race they believed faithfully in God. 
They were completely overwhelmed, however, by 
the eloquence and sophistry of the speaker, and 
many a man’s faith trembled in the balance. 
When Mr. Depew rose to introduce the next 
speaker he said: “I have just one fact which I 
wish to put against Colonel Ingersoll’s theory. 
I would remind him that when Christ came into 
the world slavery was a universal institution; 
that since Christ’s coming it has been driven from 
every Christan land.’ The vast audience was elec- 
trified. Many stood up in their seats and cheered, 
for they saw that a theory had been overthrown 
by a fact. Theories may be accumulated by the 
score. Sceptics may say that it is impossible for a 
man to cross the mountain of sin, but when one 
has accomplished the deed and stands a transformed 
character in the presence of his critics, their theories 
will vanish as quickly as did the Austrian army 
before the advance of Napoleon’s troops. 

IV. We must not forget to notice that while 
standing up boldly for what one has found to be 
the facts may lead to persecution, yet that is ever 
the precursor of new truth and larger blessings. 
When the arguments of the Pharisees were thwarted 
they began to revile the man born blind, and ridicule 
him, saying with all the sarcasm of which their 
tones were capable, and with gestures to enforce the 
same: “ Thou art his disciple, but we are Moses’ 
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disciples.” And when the man whose sight had , 
been restored said, “If this man were not of God 
he could do nothing,” they seized him and cast 
him out of the temple. Following this Jesus came 
to him and said: “ Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God?” He answered Him: “ Who is he, Lord, 
that I might believe on him?” Jesus said: “ Thou 
hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee.’ And the man said: “Lord, I believe ”— 
and he worshipped Him. Thus, through the man’s 
persistent and consistent testimony to what had 
been done for him, he was prepared to receive 
greater blessings, and when one is ready to re- 
ceive, God always gives. By bearing witness to 
the fact that his physical blindness had been healed, 
his spiritual blindness was also healed, and he be- 
came a new creature through Christ Jesus. This 
same experience is repeated sometimes to-day. One 
who courageously, though humbly, bears testimony 
to the change which God has wrought in the life, 
may be called old-fashioned, notional, puritanic. 
One who stands up boldly for what be believes to 
be truth may be ridiculed, even cast out of the tem- 
ple, but though men may forsake such a one, Christ 
never does. 

Friends, if God has wrought a great work in your 
life! if you have had new experiences of Christ! 
if new visions of truth have been brought to your 
knowledge! if experience has verified facts until 
facts have become certainties! it is your solemn 
duty to confess these things to the world, and let 
others know what Christ has done for you. If you 
refuse to do this, Christ will refuse to do more for 
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you. Not to use your gifts, not to tell of your bless- 
ings, is to abuse them. If you hide your candle 
under a bushel you need not be surprised if the 
light goes out; if you wrap up your mustard seed 
of faith in some orthodox formula of a century ago, 
and lay it away, not only will Christ refuse to give 
you new views of truth, but He will take away even 
that which you have. The condition is: “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” You cannot give until 
you have received, you will not receive unless you 
give. 
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A STUDY OF THE: BOOK GF RUTH? 


Text: Ruth i. 16. “And Ruth said ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I se ee 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God 


THERE is a famine in the land of Judah. Elimelech, 
hoping to find more favourable surroundings, takes 
his wife Naomi, and his two sons, and seeks refuge 
in the heathen land of Moab. Shortly after their 
arrival in their new home, Elimelech dies. Later 
the two sons take wives from among the Moabitish 
women, the name of the one being Orpah, and the 
name of the other Ruth. For ten years the home 
continues to be one of prosperity and happiness. 
Then the two sons die, leaving the three widows 
alone in the land of Moab. 

In her poverty, Naomi’s thoughts turn to the 
land of her fathers, and she resolves to go thither. 
The daughters start to go back with her, when she, 
seemingly smitten with the consciousness of the 
fact that she was leading them into a land where 
they would lose their opportunity of securing hus- 
bands, pleads with them to leave her, giving them 
this final benediction: ‘The Lord deal kindly with 
you, as ye have dealt with the dead and with me.” 
Orpah yields under this gentle persuasion, and re- 

1Preached at Union Chapel, Islington, London, Sunday 
evening, August 13, 1905. 
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turns to her people and to her heathen gods, but 
Ruth, in an address of ever-memorable tenderness, 
loyalty, and love, insists on casting in her lot with 
her mother-in-law. 

“And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go: and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God, 
my God; where thou diest, will I die, and there will 
I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” So they 
come, mother and daughter-in-law, in want and 
wretchedness, to the land of Bethlehem. 

They arrive just in the time of the barley harvest, 
and Ruth goes forth to gather of the barley for 
herself and her mother, for an ancient Jewish law 
provides that when men are reaping their fields, 
they shall leave something along the edge for the 
poor to glean. Ruth happens upon the field of one 
Boaz, and begins gleaning, having first asked per- 
mission of the servant in charge. When Boaz 
comes from the village to review the work, his eye 
immediately falls upon this young woman, and he 
inquires as to who she is. He summons her and 
tells her to glean on, and if thirsty to drink out of 
their water-jar, and to sit with them at the noon 
meal. Then with a beautiful and delicate gallantry 
Boaz commands his young men, saying: “ Let her 
glean even among the sheaves and reproach her 
not: and let fall also some of the handfuls of pur- 
pose for her, and leave them, that she may glean 
them, and rebuke her not.” One can easily see the 
picture so vividly put before us—the young men 
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reaping, the young woman following and looking 
after with great wondering eyes at their apparent 
careless waste in leaving such handfuls of barley 
for her to gather. 

At even she goes back to her mother and tells 
her the story of her adventure. The name of Boaz 
suggests to Naomi’s mind childhood friends, and 
she recalls that he is a relative of her dead husband. 
From the gallantry shown she concludes that he is 
already in love with Ruth, and, with a mother’s 
interest, she says: “Go back, my daughter, and 
when night has come and the harvesters lie down 
to their sleep upon the harvest floor, lie down, too, 
at the feet of Boaz.” An act among the ancients 
expressive of great respect. 

Evidently Boaz fell in love with Ruth when first 
he saw her in the field. The one thing that would 
lead us to this conclusion is that he had already 
sent into the village to find out who she was, and 
had learned that she was a virtuous woman—that 
is, a woman not only of purity, but of high char- 
acter. But true love is always timid, and, though 
Boaz is rich, he fears that he is too old to claim the 
hand of this fair young woman. But when he 
wakes and finds her at his feet, it instantly flashes 
upon him that there is someone else in love besides 
himself, and he says: “Bless thee, my daughter, 
thou hast shown more kindness in the latter end 
than at the beginning, inasmuch as thou hast not 
fallen in love with the young men, whether poor 
or rich.” 

The legal conditions, of which we will speak later, 
are complied with. Boaz and Ruth are married. 
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A child is born into the home. Naomi becomes 
its nurse, and the women say unto her: “ Blessed 
be the Lord which hath not left thee this day without 
a kinsman, that his name may be famous in Israel.” 
Thus ends the story—just a simple, beautiful, idyllic 
love story of ancient times. It is charmingly told 
in the Bible, and it is to be hoped that the telling 
here will lead many to read and reread the story. 

I. The Literary Value of the Book.—Its author- 
ship is unknown. The Talmud affirms that the 
book of Judges was written by Samuel, and treats 
this as an appendix, but this view is not accepted 
to-day. Whoever the author was, he evidently was 
a man of marked scholarship, possessed of a keen 
knowledge of human nature, and marvellously skil- 
ful in his ability to transcribe his knowledge of men 
and times into readable form. Our not know- 
ing the author of the book does not in the least 
affect its value to us. He that has a piece of gold 
of right weight and stamped with the king’s image, 
cares but little to know who minted or coined it. 

The date of the book is also a matter of uncer- 
tainty. From the opening verse we know that it 
was written after the time of the Judges, though in 
all probability the facts to which it relates took 
place some time previous to its writing. Many 
leading authorities think that the book breathes 
the tone of David’s life and times. Whether the 
writer drew from oral tradition or had access to 
written documents, we are unable to say. 

The place of the book of Ruth in the Canon of 
Scripture has never been questioned. One writer 
says: “ This charming Eastern pastoral vindicates 
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its claim to a place by its simple and lovely pictures 
of the family relations of domestic and social life. 
Nowhere else in the Old Testament are the tender 
ties of kindred, maternal, and filial relations so ex- 
quisitely portrayed. Where else shall we find such 
truth and sincerity, such unselfish maternal love, 
such purity and fervour of filial devotion?” When 
to these teachings you add the great spiritual les- 
sons which the book sets forth, its place in the 
Canon of Scripture, judging from internal evidence, 
is sufficiently attested. 

The literary value of the book certainly does not 
depend upon its size, for it contains only four chap- 
ters, and could be read through leisurely in fifteen 
minutes. Not quantity, but quality, is the promi- 
nent characteristic. When Benjamin Franklin was 
in Paris he was asked by some young ladies to relate 
to them the most beautiful love story that he had 
ever read. Substituting modern names for the real 
ones, he told them the story of Ruth. They were 
more than delighted, and asked where they could 
get the book, that they might read it in full. 

The most striking literary characteristic of the 
book would be its style. It is written with a dra- 
matic force which wins and holds the attention. 
The famine, the journey into the strange land, the 
father’s death, the marriage of the sons and their 
death, woman’s love and loyalty, the happy home 
in Bethlehem—all of these details are pictured with 
a graphicness worthy of a master hand. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a history, nor is it a biography. It 
is only a little biographical episode in a history, and 
it speaks by what one writer calls the permanent 
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beauty of its pictures and descriptions, not to the 
hearts of Hebrews only, but to universal man. 
There is a naturalness and a simplicity about it 
which adds to its charm. It stands as a striking 
contrast to both that which precedes and that which 
follows. It is a little picture of the better side of 
life in the midst of its sorrows and struggles, its 
darkness and its doubt. The book of Esther, which, 
by the way, is the only other book in the Bible 
bearing a woman’s name, is fully as dramatic in its 
setting as the book of Ruth, but it pictures alto- 
gether a different side of life. There is no villainy, 
no hypocrisy, no murder in the book of Ruth. It 
reads like fiction, but it is a case where fiction has 
not run away with fact. The scenes as pictured are 
not overdrawn and exaggerated as in much of our 
modern literature. 

Recently I read Mary Johnston’s novel, “To 
Have and to Hold.” I had heard so much about it 
that I thought it must be the book which was to 
claim my vacation time, for I always read one or 
two novels during the summer vacation. To me 
the book was worse than useless, an absolute waste 
of time. I could hardly pronounce it injurious, and 
yet if a book does not do one good, it must do him 
harm. I would condemn it because so unnatural, 
so overdrawn. Hairbreadth escapes are multiplied 
until one learns to expect that the hero will always 
come forth unharmed. Even in that scene where 
the reader’s blood is expected to stand still from 
fright as the hero is tied to the post and the fagots 
are placed about him, the effect is entirely lost, for 
one has come to expect miraculous escapes, and, of 
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course, there will be some way out of this, and 
there is. Would that our modern writers of fiction 
could get back to the simplicity of style, the purity 
of diction, and the naturalness of natural love as por- 
trayed in this charming story of the Old Testament! 
A recent Congregationalist quotes the following 
from the Saturday Evening Post, as the sentiment 
of Senator Beveridge: > 
<“ The Bible has something for everybody. If 
you are a politician, or even a statesman, no matter 
how shrewd you are, you can read with profit, sev- 
eral times a year, the career of David, the cleverest 
politician and one of the greatest statesmen who 
ever lived. If you are a business man, the Proverbs 
of Solomon will tone you up like mountain air. If 
you are a woman, read Ruth. A man of practical 
life, a great man, but purely a man of the world, 
once said to me: ‘If I could enact one statute for 
all the women of America, it would be that each 
of them should read the book of Ruth once a 
month.’’’ This is a wise suggestion, only I would 
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not confine the reading of this book to the young 
women; the young men need it, for in Boaz 
they have an ideal Christian man. The mothers 
need to read it, for in Naomi they have a picture 
of consecrated, self-sacrificing motherhood. With 
more mothers like Naomi, there would be more 
daughters like Ruth. With more mothers ambitious 
that their daughters should marry Christian men, 
as well as men of wealth, there would be more 
happy homes like that of Ruth and Boaz. 

Il. The Historical Value of the Book.—This 
charming story of Ruth is particularly valuable be- 
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cause of the information which it gives us regard- 
ing the peasant life of Palestine. Through it we 
have a glimpse into the domestic life of Israel, with 
its anxieties, sorrows, and sweetness. Women and 
children; honest and homely talk; deaths, births, 
and marriages; loves, memories, and prayers—are 
all here. Human kindness, filial piety, affection and 
constancy, uncomplaining toil, true chastity, sweet 
patience, strong faith, noble generosity—and they 
are all observed by God and shown to be pleasing 
to Him, who rewards them in due time. 

The state of society depicted is one in which 
labourers and landowners are not yet divided, but 
live in friendly intimacy, greeting one another with 
devout benedictions. As Boaz came, he said unto 
the reapers, “ The Lord be with you,” and they 
answered him, “ The Lord bless thee.” All the 
business speeds the better for the master’s bene- 
diction. Men are to us very much what we are 
to them; confidence begets confidence; blessing 
awakens blessing. Some are content to get work 
out of their servants, and take no interest in the 
welfare of their souls. Unlike these, Boaz spoke 
to his servants as a God-fearing man. Is not this 
what every Christian should pray for to-day—ces- 
sation of war between capital and labour, and 
mutual benediction? 

Faith in God is the best bond between master 
and workmen, preventing a wrongful use of power 
on the one side, and presumptuous insubordination 
on the other. Until men are inspired by God’s love, 
until they have confidence in each other as religious 
men, there will be neither mutual, sincere courtesies, 
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nor perfect trust in each other’s dealings. Class 
alienation is fast becoming one of the curses of our 
country, also yours. Where is the cure? Laws, 
however wisely framed, can never altogether mend 
relationships which depend upon mutual esteem and 
good will. The cure must go deeper than the realm 
of mere law. It is to be found alone where Chris- 
tianity promises—in the regeneration of human 
nature itself. Only a true Christian can make either 
the highest type of master or of man. 

The provision which the ancient Jews made for 
their poor is an interesting historical fact, and not 
without its suggestions for modern times. Instead 
of forcing the poor to beg, or to depend upon the 
distribution of charity, the farmer was expected to 
leave a little grain in the corners of his field and 
about the edge, that the poor might come and gather 
the same. Thus were the poor compelled to work 
for what they received. There is no greater curse 
than the indiscriminate doling out of charity. 
When people learn that they can make money easier 
by begging than by working, not a few will choose 
the former. 

A man arrested at the New York end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge for begging was asked if he had 
no trade. He replied: 

“IToam a tailor” 

“Can you not get work?” 

“Ves. Sito 

“Pray why, then, do you beg? ” 

““At my trade I can earn but $2 a day; at the 
Brooklyn Bridge I can make that in two hours.” 
Indiscriminate charity pauperises society. Even if 
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you give, the recipient should be compelled to do 
something in return. 

Boaz assembling the ten elders at the gate in 
order that the legal proceedings in connection with 
his desire to marry Ruth might be complied with, 
is a true picture of oriental life. The gate of the 
city in the Orient is to-day the centre of all political 
and social intercourse, and it is natural that it 
should be so, for everyone leaving the town or 
entering it must pass through this gate. There- 
fore, if one wishes to meet a friend or hold inter- 
course, or discuss the topics of the day, he turns 
to the gate of the city. 

The law of redemption which is portrayed in the 
book of Ruth is more fully explained here than any- 
where else. From the Bible story it seems that 
the land which once belonged to Elimelech, Naomi’s 
husband, has been sold. He who marries Elime- 
lech’s daughter has a right to redeem the land, but 
before Boaz can legitimately marry Ruth and re- 
deem the land, he must offer the privilege to a 
nearer kinsman. They meet with the elders at the 
gate and hold an informal court. Boaz proposes to 
the nearer kinsman that he should redeem the land 
and take Ruth. To this he objects and turns his 
right over to Boaz, who is only too glad to redeem 
the land for the privilege and honour of having 
Ruth to wife. 

Again, this apparently insignificant book of Ruth 
is valuable historically, in that it sets before us the 
character of our Lord’s ancestry. The son of Boaz 
and Ruth was Obed, the father of Jesse, the father 
of David. Thus the book prepares the way for 
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the history of the house of David, which shows un- 
der what inherited influences of purity and devo- 
tion the youth of the shepherd king was likely to 
have been passed. 

Ill. The Spiritual Value of the Book.—The first 
and greatest spiritual lesson which the book was 
intended to teach was that the Jehovah of the 
Jewish world was also the God of the Gentile world. 
In their captivity the children of Israel had learned 
to hate the heathen with a bitter hatred. With this 
unnatural feeling in their hearts they were nar- 
row and bigoted. They believed that the true 
God belonged to their race alone. The result was 
the enactment of severe laws against fellowship 
with foreigners, marriage being condemned with 
special vehemence. Now, the primal object of this 
beautiful story of Ruth was to overthrow this racial 
prejudice. The writer was too wise to condemn 
the law, but he drew a picture of a pure, true 
Moabitish girl. He pictured her as the faithful 
wife of a Jew, faithful to her husband’s mother, 
faithful to her husband’s family, faithful to her hus- 
band’s God. The natural result was that as a Jew 
read this story, his prejudice would begin to disap- 
pear, for there is no class in all the world where 
fidelity is more exemplified than among the Jew- 
ish women, and no class where this fidelity is more 
appreciated than among the Jewish men. 

Paul fought the same battle again when he de- 
clared that there was neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, male nor female. And the same struggle 
1s gone over to-day wherever racial or social dis- 
tinctions are drawn in God’s house, or among God’s 
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people. Jesus Christ is the Saviour of no par- 
ticular clan or class, but whoever he may be, rich 
or poor, free or bond, high or low, who comes 
honestly confessing his sin and seeking a Saviour 
will be received by Him. The invitation is “ who- 
soever will.” 

The sad experience of Orpah teaches us that 
though one may start in the Christian life, it counts 
for naught unless he continues to the end. Orpah 
is not willing to give up all for God. When shut 
up to a choice between Israel and Moab she weeps, 
but she goes back to her people and her gods. 
Poor Orpah! Almost persuaded, standing upon 
the very threshold of the kingdom of heaven, but 
not entering therein. One would gather from her 
conduct that she had feelings, but not very deep 
affections; pure passions, but not yet consolidated 
into fixed principles; resolutions that had no anchor- 
age in her heart, no hold of her deepest and inmost 
nature. She is vacillating, impulsive, very likely 
sentimental. Her tears and smiles follow each 
other in rapid transition. She is easily swayed. 
The victim of feeling and momentary impulse, re- 
penting at leisure what she had accepted in a hurry. 
She that even now, with a love of people and 
mother-in-law, would go as far as the farthest, 
for the hope of a heathen husband, forsakes both 
God, and people, and mother, and sister. Alas 
for human nature! for here is the type. Men fol- 
low the higher and nobler instincts of the heart 
for a while, but how often is it that inducements 
of prosperity and comfort come in to turn them 
aside, to lead them back to the world. 
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Again, the story teaches us that faithfulness is 
ever rewarded; while the outcome of Orpah’s career - 
stands as a warning, that of Ruth beckons us on 
to a continuance in well-doing. It is hard to tell 
which to admire the more—the faithfulness of 
Ruth, or that of her mother-in-law, Naomi. Who 
shall decide which was the more truly noble and 
womanly in her self-forgetfulness, the older, sadder 
heart which strove to secure for the younger spirit 
joy and fellowship, at the price of its own deepened 
solitude; or the younger, which steeled herself 
against all entreaties and cast away friends and 
country for “ love’s sweet sake.” We rightly praise 
Ruth’s vow, but we should not forget Naomi’s un- 
selfish entreaty to be left to tread her weary path 
alone. But each had her reward, Ruth in the joy 
of Boaz; Naomi in the less expressive, but no less 
deep and true happiness which came from seeing 
Ruth happy. Faithfulness is a homely virtue, but 
we cannot sing its praises too much. The faithful 
daughter is almost sure to be a faithful wife, and 
the faithful wife a faithful mother. 

This brings us to the last spiritual teaching of 
the book we will take time to suggest. Love be- 
tween man and man, parent and child, or between 
husband and wife, can only reach its highest and 
fullest attainment when cemented by love to God. 
I would not say that it is absolutely wrong for a 
believer to marry an unbeliever, but I can say that 
I have known many unhappy homes through lack 
of agreement on religious subjects. To be sure all 
so-called Christian homes are not happy, but other 
things being equal, the husband and wife whose 
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love is centred on something great and noble above 
and outside of themselves, will love each other 
more, and live more happily together. It is a princi- 
ple of psychology, as well as a fact of human ex- 
perience, that the highest friendship is not formed 
by the love two people have for each other, but in 
the common love both have in something else. And 
what greater else can there be than religion? It 
is religion which makes our earthly friendships 
eternal; love, which is the soul of friendship, is the 
fruit of religion. “‘ Beloved, let us love one an- 
other, for love is of God, for everyone that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth God.” God did not 
come between Naomi and Ruth as a barrier to sep- 
arate them, but as a spiritual power to bind them 
more closely together. Their friendship reached its 
perfection only when Ruth said: “ Thy God shall_j 
be my God.” Religion binds us more closely to- 
gether because it brings us into a new community 
of interests, and because it makes each interest a 
uniting bond. When we form our friendships un- 
der the sanction of religion, we choose our com- 
panions for eternity. It is an immortal link as 
strong in the heavenly future as in the earthly pres- 
ent. In heaven we do not lose sight of our friends. 
Transformed into the glorious image of God, we 
shall love them all the more because they are more 
God-like. The happy family is that one where 
every child can say to its parents, and every hus- 
band and wife can say to each other as Ruth said 
to Naomi: ‘ Whither thou goest, I will go; where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” 
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Scripture: Isaiah Ixi.; Luke iv. 14-44. 

Text: Isaiah lxi. 1. “The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me: because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tid- 
ings unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound.” 


Our text is taken from the page of prophecy. Over 
seven hundred years before Christ was born, the 
pen of the inspired writer set forth the nature and 
character of His work. Our text is unique in that 
it was once used by Christ Himself as the basis of a 
sermon which He preached in the synagogue at 
Nazareth. It was just after the temptation in the 
wilderness. Returning to His native village He 
went, “ As was his custom, into the synagogue on 
a Sabbath day, and stood up for to read. And 
there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Esaias. When he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written, The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; he has sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the 


1Preached at the Lavendar Hill Congregational Church, 
Clapham, London, August 20, I905. 
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book and gave it again to the minister and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the 
Synagogue were fastened on him. And he began 
to say unto them, This day is the Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears. And all bare him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious words which proceeded out 
of his mouth.” 

This incident is Christ’s testimony to the truth 
of the Old Testament. He, of course, did not have 
before Him the entire thirty-nine books of the Old 
Testament, but simply the one book of Isaiah, each 
book being rolled separately upon a scroll, for print- 
ing was then an unknown art. Some might say, 
therefore, that this action of Christ’s indorsed noth- 
ing more than the prophecy of Isaiah; but when 
we take other cases like the one in hand, and re- 
member that 220 different times the Old Testament 
is quoted in the four Gospels alone, we have suf- 
ficient evidence that Christ believed and taught 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

This incident proves further that the Christ of 
prophecy and the Christ of history are identical. 
The Messiah of the Old Testament is the Christ of 
the New Testament. Touch these ancient records 
where you will with the finger of faith, and you will 
thrill with the presence of Christ. He is the Word. 
He is incarnate in the Bible as truly as He was in 
body of Jesus of Nazareth. Every part of the 
Bible is necessary to the complete revelation of 
the Divine Redeemer, as every member and organ 
of that human body was to the Word made flesh. 
There is to-day a tendency among a certain class 
in Germany, England, and America to look lightly 
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upon the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Some 
seem to think that they are useless, or, at best, 
antiquated, and that the New Testament has en- 
tirely superseded the Old. But this is not so. The 
New is the outgrowth of the Old, and depends upon 
it as the superstructure depends upon the founda- 
tion. The two are locked and interlocked, and to 
destroy one would greatly weaken and impair the 
other. St. Augustine said: “ The New Testament 
lies enfolded in the Old, and the Old lies unfolded 
in the New.” Christ is in both. In the Old Testa- 
ment everything points toward Him; in the New 
Testament everything radiates from Him. He who 
looks lightly upon the Old Testament is like one who 
strikes his axe at the trunk of the tree because it 
has not fruit and flowers like the branch. In the 
light of this modern tendency we emphasise the 
fact that Christ’s action was sufficient evidence that 
He accepted the Old Testament, and what He be- 
lieved and taught, let us not discard. 

It is to be regretted that the sermon which Christ 
preached on that memorable Sabbath was not re- 
corded. For some unknown reason Luke omitted 
it, giving us simply the text, and one or two sen- 
tences as to the effect of the sermon. If we had 
the discourse in full it would throw much light upon 
the subject of the morning. Taking the text, how- 
ever, as we find it in Isaiah, and Christ’s translation 
of it as given in Luke, with the few remarks as to 
the effect of the sermon, and with what collateral 
evidence the Scriptures afford, we are able to ar- 
rive, in part at least, at Christ’s conception of His 
own life and work as teacher, physician, and de- 
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liverer. Let us consider Christ’s mission as set forth 
in each of these capacities. 

I. Christ the Preacher.—The majority of people } 
do not think of Christ as a great preacher. They 
look at Him as a man of supreme love, gentleness 
of spirit, kindness of manner, and as thoroughly 
good and unselfish in all He did, but they do not 
think of Him as possessing the qualities which we 
deem necessary to make what we call a great 
preacher. The wonderful gift of language, the 
skilful choice of words, the ability to gather His 
arguments and focus His thought so as to carry His 
audience to the point of decision, most people, I 
say, do not thus think of Christ. When the great 
preachers of history are named, people speak of 
Brooks, Beecher, Finney, and Edwards on our side, 
Spurgeon, Chalmers, Whitefield, and Wesley on 
your side, Luther, Savonarola, and Chrysostom of 
the Old World. But did you ever hear anyone put_4 
Christ in this category? The reason for this, I 
am led to believe, is because people do not carefully 
study the life of Christ from this standpoint. If 
they did they would find that He was not only great 
in goodness, but that He was great in all particulars, 
and supremely great as a preacher. The reason why 
people do not think of Him as an orator, as we ex- 
press it, is because His manner is entirely lost sight 
of in the sublimity of the thought which He pre- 
sents. When a man deals with the subjects of life 
and death, and handles them fully conscious of their 
importance, people are certain to forget the manner 
of the speaker, and be fully occupied with the 
matter. 
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{ That Christ was a great preacher is evident from 
our text, for the requisites, which all concede as 
necessary, are here set forth as being in His posses- 
sion. First, He had the right qualification for His 
work, namely, the anointing of the Holy Spirit. 
“The Lord hath anointed me to preach.” Christ 
received this special qualification at the time of His 
baptism, with the declaration: “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” It was this 
anointing for the work which gave Christ His power. 
The account in Luke closes with the suggestive 
sentence, “ His word was with power,” and im- 
mediately following the text occurs the statement, 
“ And they wondered at the gracious words which 

{... proceeded out of his mouth.” This anointing of the 
Spirit enabled Him to hold the attention of His 
audience. Luke says that after Christ closed the 
book and sat down “ the eyes of all them that were 
in the synagogue were fastened on him.” This 
would go to show that the people were more than 
ordinarily interested. They did not simply hear 
what Christ had to say, but they were so fully oc- 
cupied with His message that every eye was riveted 
upon Him. The character of His message the text 
also sets forth. “To preach good tidings.” No 
man ever succeeded in being a true preacher who 
held a pessimistic Gospel. All great preachers have 
been optimists. In this respect Christ was the su- 
premely great. 

Then the_text gives us the subject of Christ’s 
discourse.’ “ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, he has sent me.” The personal pronoun runs 
through all He has to say. The subject of His dis- 
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course was, ina word, Himself. Just after the resur- 
rection, when Christ was on the road to Emmaus 
with two of the disciples, we are told that, “ Be- 
ginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” Again, He said: “I am the vine.” 
“TI am the resurrection and the life.” “I am the 
Son of God.” “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” _/ 

How differently we would look upon such action 
by anyone else. Even if Paul, or Peter, or John, 
or James, or any of the other apostles had been 
ever talking about themselves, people would have 
called them egotistical. If a minister to-day should 
enter the pulpit and constantly speak of what he 
had done, and urge himself upon the attention of 
the people, he would soon be preaching to empty 
pews. 

But Christ talked about Himself, and properly, 
because He was the fulfilment of prophecy, the 
Saviour of the world. He constantly projected 
Himself into all His utterances. On no less than 
thirty different occasions did Christ represent the 
happiness of man as depending on faith in Him as 
a living personality. This, then, is another reason 
why we look upon Christ as a truly great preacher, 
namely, because the subject of all His discourses was 
the greatest and most inspiring subject in the world. 
Christ never wrote a book. In fact we read of 
His writing but once, and that was in the sand 
where it was brushed aside by the first passing 
breeze. Christ never formulated a system of 
philosophy or theology, He simply lived a true 
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Christian life, and that life transformed the men 
with whom He came in contact, and the memory and 
the fragrance of it is transforming character to-day. 
And this is why we believe that Christ should be 
the objective of every Sunday school lesson; the 
supreme purpose with every Christian worker: the 
one theme of every pulpit, the periphery of every 
discourse, the centre of every sermon; “ the all 
and in all.” 

II. Christ the Physician—Our text sets Christ 
forth as the great healer. He is to bind up and 
heal the broken-hearted. He is to give comfort to 
all that mourn, and Luke adds that He is to give 
sight to the blind. We are all familiar with the 
way in which these particulars were carried out. 
Christ was the source of comfort. Wherever He 
went tears vanished, while joy and praise took their 
place. He relieved suffering; He ministered to the 
sorrowing ; He made the lame to walk; He cast out 
unclean spirits; and even brought the dead back to 
life. 

The question very naturally arises, if one of the 
offices of Christ was that of physician, and He healed 
the sick and made the lame to walk, and gave sight 
to the blind, will He not do these same things to- 
day? In other words, it is asked, have we not 
here Scripture which supports the theory known as 
Divine healing, or faith cure? Christ undoubtedly 
could heal the sick to-day, and give sight to the 
blind, just as much as when He was here upon 
earth, for He has the same power now that He had 
then. “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” But what He can do and what He 
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will do are two different things, and while many 
would willingly concede that He could do these 
things, yet, most Christians believe that He will not 
now work miracles of physical restoration. 

The reason for this is that such miracles are not 
needed. God could inspire men to prophecy, but 
the probability is that He will not. Simply be- 
cause Christ has come, the acme of all prophecy has 
been fulfilled, and the necessity does not now exist. 
So God could inspire men to write a Bible, for He 
has the same power as when He spoke to Isaiah, and 
Paul, and James, but the probability is that He will 
not thus inspire men to-day, for we have a Bible, 
and such inspired writers are not needed. On the 
same basis do we believe that Divine healing is not 
to be expected in present times. The purpose of 
Christ’s physical miracles was to support His au- 
thority as a spiritual healer. He restored the sight 
of the blind that the world might be more easily 
convinced that He had the power to heal spiritual 
blindness. He bound up the broken-hearted that 
people might be taught to trust Him as the physician_} 
of the soul. And Christ works these spiritual mir- 
acles to-day just as much as when He was here upon 
earth; let me illustrate by reference to the three 
kinds of blindness. First, blindness of the eyes— 
physical blindness. This is an example of the dark- 
ness of sorrow and trouble abounding in the world; 
knowledge of Christ and obedience to His laws does 
much to prevent such blindness. Second, mental 
blindness-—that is, low ideals, narrow outlooks, fail- 
ure to know what is best and wisest for this life. 
And what is there equal to man’s acquaintance with 
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Christ to broaden his mental vision? Lastly, moral 
blindness—ignorance of God, of righteousness, of 
heaven, of the possibilities of the soul, of the high- 
est hopes and joys of the true life. To substitute 
spiritual sight for moral blindness ever has been, 
and ever will be, the supreme purpose of Christ the 
physician. 

III. Lastly, the text sets forth Christ as the De- 
liverer—He is to proclaim liberty to the captives 
and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound. Farrar says: “ The work of Christ is even 
to the unbeliever indisputable and historical. It 
expelled cruelty, it curbed passion, it branded sui- 
cide, it punished and expressed as execrable infanti- 
cide; it drove the shameless impurities of heathen- 
ism into congenial darkness. There was hardly a 
class whose wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued 
the gladiator; it freed the slave; it protected the 
captive; it nursed the sick; it sheltered the orphan; 
it elevated woman; it shrouded as with a holy sacred 
innocency the tender years of childhood. In every 
region of life its ameliorating influence was felt. 
It changed beauty from a vice into a virtue, it ele- 
vated poverty from a curse into a beatitude; it 
ennobled labour from a vulgarity into a duty; it 
sanctified marriage; it revealed for the first time 
the angelic beauty of a purity of which men had 
despaired, and of a meekness at which they had 
utterly scoffed. It created the very conception of 
charity and broadened the limits of its applications 
from the narrow circle of a neighbourhood to the 
widest horizons of the race. Thus it evolved the 
idea of humanity as a common brotherhood, and at 
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the same time it cleansed the life and elevated the 
soul of each individual man.” 

Wherever the Gospel of Christ has gone its 
ameliorating influences have been felt, and what 
it has done, it is doing to-day and will continue 
to do. It drove slavery from our land and 
yours. It will yet free the child widows of India, 
and liberate the suffering races of Armenia, Cuba, 
the Philippines, and Africa. But greater and 
above all these, Christ delivers by delivering from 
the bondage of sin. The allusion in the text 
is to the Jewish year of jubilee. This was a po- 
litical institution intended for a wise purpose. It 
was to prevent the poor being oppressed; to guard 
against the miserly accumulations of the rich, 
and to preserve the ancient patrimony of families, 
notwithstanding personal reverses. In the year of 
jubilee all slaves that had sold themselves into bond- 
age in liquidation of their debts, were liberated, and 
all property that had been temporarily alienated re- 
verted to its original owner. There was thus a 
sort of equality retained amid the tribes, the bal- 
ance of society was preserved, an effectual check 
was put upon the bondage and confiscation which 
might otherwise have become an unmitigated feu- 
dalism. 

With the jubilee, however, as a political insti- 
tution, we have nothing to do. Our object is to 
show that like almost everything else in Jewish 
polity or ritual it set forth in shadow the deliver- 
ances of the new and better covenant. If you study 
the history of the Jewish jubilee you will find that it 
commenced at the close of the day of atonement, 
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the fact being publicly announced by the priest and 
the trumpeter. Scarcely had the priest’s voice been 
hushed; scarcely had the last echoing benediction 
from his lips reached and thrilled the farthest of the 
crowd, before the sound of the trumpet caught up 
and transmitted it through all the city, proclaiming 
the commencement of the year of jubilee. Is not 
this a type of the way in which spiritual blessings 
are introduced to mankind? One passing the glad 
tidings on to another, Christ the great High Priest 
having spoken the first word. 

There could be no jubilee for us, a race of lost 
and guilty rebels, taken in arms, convicted of trea- 
son, unless an all-prevalent atonement had made it 
possible. The atoning work of Christ is the exclu- 
sive source of safety and happiness for man. There 
is a curse upon humanity which no sorcery of the 
world’s wizardry can charm away. Without the 
atoning work of Christ there can be no peace, or if 
there be, it is a peace which God hath not spoken; like 
the treacherous calm just outside the eddy of the 
maelstrom, it only speeds the doomed vessel in the 
cruel eddy of its waves. Without the atonement of 
Christ there can be no hope, or if there be, it will 
have no freedom from the blush of shame, and no 
steadfast anchorage by which to hold. Without the 
atonement of Christ there can be no joy, or if there 
be, it will be a baseless and fugitive emotion, tran- 
sient as the dew, but not, like the dew, melting into 
the light of heaven. Our text represents suffering 
humanity by the words poor, captives, blind; and 
pictures Christ’s salvation by the words sight, love, 
liberty. Peace, and hope, and joy for lost human- 
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ity can come in happy jubilee only from and through 
the atonement of Christ. 

Christ is our example to-day, then, as preacher, 
comforter, deliverer. In His holiness, in His ex- 
ertions to promote the divine glory, in His ten- 
derness for immortal souls, in His zeal to do good 
to those around Him, in His self-denying persever- 
ance, in His tender charity, in His generous love, 
His meekness, His patience, His forgiveness of in- 
juries, in these and all other moral excellences of 
character, He stands before us for our study, our ad- 
miration, our imitation. Though we cannot work 
miracles like Him, we may imitate His acts of mercy, 
His deeds of kindness; though we cannot prophesy, 
we may yet proclaim His truth and make known His 
salvation; though we cannot forgive sins, we may 
yet pardon affronts and injuries; though we cannot 
die as tendering sacrifices for the sins of those 
around us, we may yet make many sacrifices for 
their sakes; we may imitate Christ’s patience, His 
meekness, and suffer what befals us for His sake in 
the spirit with which he suffered. If we but do this 
we will be setting forth Christ in the light of the 
text as the preacher, the physician, the deliverer. 
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Text: Micah vi. 8. “And what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 


Less than a generation ago the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, preaching in Westminster Abbey on Sun- 
day, the Fourth of July, ventured a few closing re- 
marks regarding America. To thus beard the lion 
in his den was spoken of by many as an act of great 
boldness and considered by all as one that required 
unusual tactfulness. During the last quarter of a 
century, however, the relations between England 
and America have greatly changed, so that to-day 
it requires no apology for an American to speak of 
his country before an English audience, still less 
before a body of English Free Churchmen. WNa- 
tional differences have been forgotten: old ani- 
mosities have been crowded out by the memory of a 
common ancestry and common ideals. To-day both 
countries recognise that each is stronger, and their 
united influence greater, as separate nations than 
it possibly could be were they united. England 
gladly concedes that she owes much to America, 
and America knows that she owes more to England. 
That America is to-day a world power, instead of 


1 Preached at Brixton Independent Church, Rev. Bernard 
J. Snell, M. A., B. Sc., Pastor, September 17, 1905. 
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an isolated nation, is due more to the example of 
England than to all other influences combined, and 
without this new world position America could 
never have taken the part she has in the recent 
peace negotiations. As previously suggested, then, 
no apology is needed, in the light of the relations 
existing between England and America, for asking 
your attention this morning to the subject an- 
nounced. 

An idea is a thing seen, a mental image, an in- 
ward vision. Ideals are elevated ideas. High ideals 
are high thoughts plus high purposes. An indi- 
vidual’s ideal is the thought which he adopts, 
crowns, and obeys. Men and nations are true or 
false just as they prefer, and incarnate true or false 
ideals. Every true mental, as every true spiritual, 
tabernacle is “according to the pattern in the 
mount.” 

The dictionaries define a motto as, “ A short sug- 
gestive expression of a guiding principle.’ A 
motto, then, is an ideal taken from the realm of 
mind and translated into the vernacular of everyday 
life. Churches, colleges, states, nations—all have 
mottoes which contain the embodiment of their 
ideals. The motto of Pilgrim Church, Worcester, 
Mass., of which I have had the honour to be 
pastor for the last nine years, is rex, lex, dux, lux, 
mounted, one word each, on the four arms of the 
Maltese cross, which stands for Christ. Translated 
it reads, “ Christ our king, leader, ruler, light.” 
The motto of Wellesley College, one of America’s 
leading educational institutions for young women, is 
non ministrari, sed ministrare—not to be ministered 
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unto, but to minister. Harvard University has two 
mottoes—Veritas and Christo et ecclesiae, thus re- 
minding us that our oldest university is a child of 
the church. The motto of our republic, though not 
the one we are to speak of this morning, is the fa- 
miliar phrase e pluribus unum, 

To select a motto for any company of individuals 
is not an easy matter. I distinctly recall the con- 
flict when my college class undertook the task. 
Some wanted the motto in English, others in Latin, 
and still others in Greek. After several meetings 
and much heated discussion, we finally selected the 
Latin phrase, Studiosi scientiae—seekers after 
knowledge. 

The larger the number of persons represented, 
and the more varied the interests involved, the more 
difficult would such a task as the above become. 
If, for illustration, it was desired to select a motto 
for the churches of this city, some would want it 
taken from the Old Testament, others from the 
New Testament. Some would want it to emphasise 
one essential doctrine, others another. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a motto to be accepted by the 
different churches of this city, and to be in any de- 
gree satisfactory, would have to carefully avoid the 
special tenets of any one denomination. A motto 
which seemed even in the slightest degree to indorse 
this or that “ism” would immediately be rejected 
by the followers of all other “isms.’’ On the other 
hand a motto to be accepted by all the denominations 
of the city would have to contain the essential for 
which each stood. That is, it would have to give 
expression to one or more truths common to all, and 
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around which each and all could gather as the very 


centre of life and faith. 

If, then, you perceive the difficulties which would 
confront one individual or a number of individuals 
who should undertake the task of choosing a motto 
for the churches of London, you will be able to ap- 
preciate the perplexities and difficulties which a 
committee would meet who should undertake such 
a task for a nation. But such a task was under- 
taken and successfully carried out by the committee 
who had in charge the decorating of the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, which building is, 
by the way, the most beautiful in our country, and 
one of the most beautiful in the world. 

As you probably know, each alcove of the Con- 
gressional Library reading-room is decorated with 
a distinct and separate design, the decorations in 
one alcove being in honour of art, in another of his- 
tory, science, music, philosophy, etc. When it came 
to the alcove of religion the committee desired an 
appropriate motto to inscribe on its walls, so they 
sent out a request to prominent clergymen and lead- 
ing religious teachers asking them to send in such 
for competition. The motto finally selected was the 


sm text of-the-morming—“ And what doth the Lord 
eet, require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 


and to walk humbly with thy God.” 


These words are stowed away in the Old Testament 


book of Micah. This is not a book that attracts 
a great deal of attention. One hears it but seldom 
referred to, and there may be good Christians who 
have never read it through, and some few even who 
are not aware of its existence. But it was to this 
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obscure book that the successful competitor went to 
find a universal text to inscribe on the representa- 
tion of religion. The selection is said to have been 
made by President Eliot of Harvard University. 
To have won this distinction was more honour to 
Harvard than to have defeated her old rival on the 
football field. 

The appropriateness of the motto is unquestioned. 
It sums up all of religion, and all of duty, and all of 
love. It sets forth the eternal principles of right 
and wrong. A nation can well afford to commit 
the words to heart, and happy the people who learn 
to walk by them. It is good for Christian, for Jew, 
and for pagan. Made part of what is the finest 
library structure in the world, where thousands shall 
see it from year to year, and millions more shall 
hear of it, that old text written in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, will 
influence numberless lives. What better theme, 
then, could I suggest for this, my last Sunday in 
England, than the one in hand, which calls us to 
consider the secrets of national strength, as set forth 
in this national motto? 

I. “ And what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly.” Now, justice is to give to all their 
due; to act in all things the honourable part, and to 
do what is equal and right; not oppressing any or 
defrauding in any kind of dealing; not to hurt by 
word or deed, or injure in person, estate, or good 
name. Pity, and forbearance, and long sufferance; 
fair interpretation, and taking another always in 
the best sense—these are some of the requirements 
of justice. 
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Some will say that charity is greater than justice,, 
Yes, it is greater; it is the summit of justice—it is / 
the temple of which justice is the foundation. But 
you cannot have the top without the bottom. You 
cannot build upon charity; you must build upon 
justice. Justice is the last reward of good work. 

Do justice to your brother—and you can do that 
whether you love him or not—and you will come to 
love him. Do injustice to him because you do not 
love him, and you will come to hate him. Our con- 
clusion, then, is that the flower of character is 
charity, while the foundation of character is jus- 
tice. And what doth the Lord require of thee, Eng- 
land and America, but first of all to do justly. 

Our nation has not always lived up to her ideals 
in this matter of justice. She did not do so in her 
dealings with the Indian, as you well know from 
reading Helen Hunt Jackson’s “ Ramona,” or with 
the Chinaman, or with the negro. But for these 
transgressions she has long since repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and through the benign influences 
of education has been seeking to undo for these 
benighted people the evils of her former injustices. 

It seems to not a few Christian people in America 
that one more war is needed before our nation’s 
ideal of justice can be rightly set before the world. 
Some seventy years ago a black, poisonous scorpion 
had its birth in central New York State. The en- 
vironment soon became too healthful for such a foul 
monster, and it migrated westward, finally taking 
up its permanent abode in the central southwest. 
During these seventy years it has grown to gigantic 
proportions, until now its body covers the whole of 
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the beautiful State of Utah, and the arms of the 
poisonous octopus have stretched out over Nevada, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona, and now, and most dangerous of all, the 
venomous creature has stretched its long arm across 
the continent and laid its foul and contaminating 
grasp on the nation’s Capitol. Does not justice re- 
quire that every honourable means shall be used to 
keep polygamous congressmen and senators from 
Washington, and, by peaceful means, to drive the 
monstrous plague of polygamy from our land? And 
if peaceful measures are not effective, does not jus- 
tice require that the bugle and the drum-beat shall 
once more summon our youth from the farm, the 
forge, and the factory, and that the nation shall 
send them forth into the heart of that new and 
growing West to crush every atom of life from 
that destructive monster? A cancer is gnawing 
at the vitals of America’s life. And what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to use first medicine, that 
is, peaceful measures, and if they avail not, then the 
knife. God grant that the remedial measures may 
flow abundantly and effectually, for we stand face 
to face with the political life or death of Mormon- 
ism, which means the death or life of the nation. 
As Lowell with beauty and strength puts it: 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In aS strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil 
side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right, 


And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light.” 
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If America is to be spared the awful horrors of 
another civil war, public sentiment must be so 
brought to bear upon her legislators that Mormon- 
ism will be deprived of its political power. This 
political power destroyed, Mormonism would stand 
shorn of its strength and die as the result of pulling 
down its own temple upon its head. 

In shaping this public opinion England can do 
much for America. Do not, I beg of you, hesitate 
to let it be known that you consider Mormonism a 
national disgrace. Never fail to express your sur- 
prise and amazement that America can even for a 
day permit such an outrage in the name of religion. 
There is nothing America so much covets as the 
good opinion of England. For you to let it be 
known that our good name with you is in danger 
of being lost if there is any slackening of effort 
on our part to obliterate this great national evil, will 
uphold the hands of our leaders and do much to 
win fresh supporters to our cause. 

II. Our national motto sets forth, in the next 
place, “ the love of mercy.”” A merciful man is one 
who relieves the wretched, succours the needy, 
mourns with those that mourn, and who feels the 
pain of another as his own. Christ said, “ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
Shakespeare wrote: 


“The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It falleth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place 
beneath ; 
It is twice blessed,— 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
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While reward is given to him that showeth 
mercy, not reward, but love, should be the motive. 
It is the “love of mercy.” ‘When a man loves 
“mercy and exercises mercy toward men because of 
his love for humanity, he will have learned that it 
is “more blessed to give than to receive,’ and to 
look upon all he has and is as a means to an end. 
If God has given a man an abundance of this world’s 
goods, it is not that he may sit in idleness, but that 
he may become the benefactor of men. If He has 
given one broad shoulders and strong muscles, it 
is not that he may tyrannise over the strong, but 
that he may lift up the weak. If to another He 
has given great powers of mind and heart, it is not 
that he may make others his servants, but that those 
' powers may be utilised to the blessing of humanity. 
~ J once heard Dr. Hillis, Mr. Beecher’s successor, 
say in an address: “ Ruskin asks you to remember 
that all wisdom is a trust for the sake of ignorance, 
that all wealth is a trust for the sake of poverty, that 
all strength is a trust for the sake of weakness. 
You are to bear the burdens of your fellows be- 
cause you are scholars. You are to serve the poor 
because you are Christians. You are to open up 
springs in the desert because you have followed 
Jesus Christ, your Master.” A noble sentiment! 
But why Ruskin’s message? Was it original with 
him, or was he not quoting that Nazarene who said, 
“IT came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
“Let him who is greatest among you be servant 
of all.” 

In this teaching of Christ’s lies His explanation 
of what it means to show mercy. The world speaks 
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of a man’s being great in proportion as he is able 
to make men his servants. Christ counts a man 
great in proportion as he is able to serve men. The 
world’s greatness is that of getting over men. The 
greatness which Christ taught is that of getting un- 
der men. God requires of all that the stream of 
gratitude which His great love has drawn from our 
hearts shall be poured into that channel into which 
the tide of mercy is rolling through the world, and 
bearing blessings to the nations. The office to 
which God designates every man is meant to 
be a new donation to the world. The relation in 
which He places us to the world is intended to be 
a fresh expression of the same infinite love which 
prompted Him to give Christ, and, like our blessed 
Lord, we should look upon ourselves as dedicated 
to the cause of human happiness. 

There are three distinct periods in the evolution 
of a nation’s life, and it is the last of these which 
we hope is beginning to dawn in America, because 
it involves the principles just set forth. 

First, is that of Dependency; that is the period of 
struggle, of foundation laying, of character testing. 
It is the period also when help is needed from the 
outside, if the life is to be nurtured toward maturity. 
Next comes the period of Independency; that is the 
time of self-assertiveness, national pride, and per- 
sonal selfishness. Lastly comes the period of Inter- 
dependency. That is the day of peace conferences ; 
the spirit of national brotherhood is abroad, arbitra- 
tion is in the air, and the Federation of Nations and 
the United States of the world is being talked. 

Applying these tests of development to our own 
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nation, we find that America, preceding 1776, was 
passing through the period of dependency. Since 
that time we have been in the second period, that 
of independency. Now, thank God, the brighter 
and better period is beginning to dawn, that of 
interdependency. 

We have been slow to interpret aright God’s 
word. We have thought that our great vantage of 
natural resource and material wealth was given us 
that we might build in the new western continent 
the mightiest empire of the world’s history; but we 
are beginning to see that wealth and power are not 
the end, but only the means to an end—that God 
has given us strength that we might help the weak, 
food that we might feed the hungry, wealth that 
we might clothe the poor, truth that we might en- 
lighten the world, and power that we might take 
our part in the world’s conflicts. In the light of this 
new and larger liberty, namely, the liberty of inter- 
dependence, that old sentiment, “ My country, right 
or wrong, my country,” is superseded by that nobler 
and more patriotic sentiment, “ America for the 
world, and the world for Christ.” 

III. The third point set forth in our national 
motto is that of “ walking humbly with thy God.” 
This involves several particulars, chiefest of which 
is a personal faith in God. This is something more 
than a mere acknowledgment of God’s existence, 
for “the devils believe and tremble’; it is some- 
thing more than a belief in an infinite power—it 
implies a faith in a personal God. One cannot 
“walk with” the God of Pantheism or with the 
God of Deism. He may recognise the greatness of 
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the latter, and have spiritual communion with the 
former, but he can only “ walk with” the God of 
Theism—a personal, present God, which is the God 
of Christianity. om 

Walking humbly with God implies not only a 
personal faith in a personal God, but a personal 
faith in a personal God of infinite greatness, in the 
presence of whom humility must be shown. “Fhe 
word.translated“ humbly.””_means.to.{ bow-low,””-as 
if_only so could sinningmortals~hope-to-come-near 
to.the-Hely-One» We must “ bow low ” and become 
as little children in order to enter His kingdom. 
Such a faith in God means obedience and love of 
God. We are to love and hate what He loves and 
hates, for only as they are agreed can two walk to- 
gether. The nations that have this faith in God 
most fully will survive longest. “The people 
that do know their God shall be strong and do ex- 
ploits.” 

Walking humbly before God involves also a 
recognition that all our blessings come from Him. 
It is very easy to say, with the man in the parable, 
“my land,” “my money.” For a nation it is easier 
still to say “our wealth,’ “our possessions.” 
When there is, as this year, an abundant harvest, 
and the land brings forth plenty, it is easy for all 
to forget God as the “ giver of every good and per- 
fect gift,” and take the credit to self. But the cat- 
tle on a thousand hills are His. The mountains are 
God’s banking-house. The vaults of the earth are 
His storerooms. It is He who stretcheth forth the 
heavens like a curtain and causeth the clouds to 
move to and fro. It is He who waterest the ridges 
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abundantly and settlest the furrows thereof, that, 
crownest the year with goodness so that the paths’ 
drop fatness. Paul may plant and Apollos water, 
but it is God who giveth the increase. 

As truly as I believe in God, so truly do I believe 
that all we have is the gift of His hand. As truly 
as I believe that God can bind the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades and loose the bands of Orion, and guide 
Arcturus with his sons, so truly do I believe that He 
sends the early and the latter rain. As truly as I be- 
lieve that God sustained Lincoln, and enabled him 
to guide safely the Ship of State through the dark 
and stormy sea of civil strife, so truly do I believe 
that our nation’s present policy is in His keeping, 
and that the new obligations which have been laid, 
upon us are but new opportunities of Christian’ 
service. As truly as I believe that God guided our 
Pilgrim Fathers, and led them to plant on our New 
England coast the banner of the cross, so truly do 
I believe that He controls the destinies of nations. 
England and America are strong just in proportion 
as they have been true to the Lord God of hosts. 
For the people that do know their God shall be 
strong and do exploits. 

All who believe thus cannot but say this morn- 
ing, from the very depths of their hearts, “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” Praise Him 
for granaries filled to overflowing, and the teeming 
products of the mine, the workship, and the factory, 
and for general prosperity throughout the earth, 
for the cessation of the awful struggle between 
Japan and Russia, for a better international feeling, 
and especially for the brotherly relation existing 
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between the two great branches of our English- 
speaking peoples. 


“We are not divided, all one body we: 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 


For all these blessings, and many others which we 
see not, O Lord, our God, do we, thy children, 
render our most humble and devout thanksgiving of 
praise. 

“Praise him ever, 
Bounteous Giver: 
Praise him Father, Friend, and Lord! 
Each glad soul its free course winging, 
Each glad voice its free song singing. 
Praise the great and mighty Lord!” 


We thus have had set before us the three pillars 
which are to bear aloft the temple of state—justice, 
mercy, religion. This threefold feature of the 
text cannot, must not, be dismembered. There 
may be stern, inflexible justice executed in a merci- 
less manner. There may be mercy without justice 
and both without religion. Justice, however, with- 
out mercy is cruelty; mercy without justice is 
sentimentalism ; justice and mercy without religion 
is atheism, while religion without justice and mercy 
is mere cant. Any one of the pillars removed, and 
the structure falls. National strength lies in the 
symmetrical development of all three. “ And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Now, just a word in closing. I have already 
alluded to the cordial relations existing between 
England and America, of which there are many 
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evidences. In 1900 it was my privilege, with some 
500 other Americans, to make a cruise of the Medi- 
terranean. At Valetta, Malta, while our party was 
on shore, an English transport with some 1200 
soldiers for the South African war anchored in 
the harbour. As our vessel was about to depart the 
British boys waved the Stars and Stripes, we re- 
sponding with the Union Jack. Then the soldier 
boys sang, “ The Star Spangled Banner,” and we 
replied with, “ God Save the King.” It was a stir- 
ring and a touching incident, and those who wit- 
nessed it could never forget the scene, for it was 
no prearranged affair, cut and dried for the oc- 
casion, but absolutely spontaneous, and I believe 
it truly represents the love, honour and respect that 
each nation has for the other. That this kindly 
feeling is stronger to-day than ever before is evi- 
dent to all. The recognition which your press and 
especially your honoured King has given our be- 
loved President for the part he took in bringing 
about the reconciliation between Japan and Russia 
has strengthened the tie that binds us together so 
that another half-hitch has been taken by England 
about America’s heart. 

But I am led to inquire this morning as to the 
real value of this kindly feeling. What does it 
amount to after all? Does it mean nothing more 
than that we are not to war with each other? Is 
this good will and kindly feeling and mutual fel- 
lowship to end with sweet words and gracious com- 
pliments and pleasant courtesies? God forbid, for 
does not the text selected belong to England as 
much as to America? I ventured to designate it 
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as “ America’s National Motto,” because America 
has honoured herself by inscribing these words on 
the walls of her most beautiful national building ; 
but the ideal they set forth is one that God gave 
to the world. Therefore let English and American 
good will work to the end that the ideal of the text 
—justice, mercy and religion—may be realised 
throughout the earth, A movement to that end 
will be of some practical value to humanity. What 
nations could go to war if England and America 
said no? How quickly the fearful butcheries of 
Armenian Christians in Turkey and Russia would 
cease if England and America would speak as one 
voice and say “hands off!” What freedom of 
thought and liberty of action our foreign mission- 
aries would have if English and American good 
will would culminate in an honest and earnest effort 
to carry the spirit of our text to the uttermost parts 
of the earth! 

And so we say let Russia if she will stand for 
territory, China for numbers, Germany for research, 
Italy for art, and France for culture. But let us 
remember that bigness is not greatness, that bulk 
is not honour, that power is not virtue, that knowl- 
edge is not goodness, that wealth is not worth. 
Therefore, we say, Let England and America, if 
they can, stand for power, wealth, art, learning; 
but whether they stand for these or not, in Heaven’s 
name let them stand first and foremost for char- 
acter, for international and superpolitical justice, 
for the love of mercy, and for the ever nearer do- 
minion of the Prince of Peace. 
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